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THE WALTON MANSION-HOUSE. 


N Franklin Square, New York, is an old 
mansion, the appearance of which indi- 
cates plainly that it was once of considerable 
importance. It is the old Walton House— 
the residence of the famous Boss Walton, 





tation, whose fortune it was to place the Span- 
ish Government under considerable obliga- 
tion. In return they gave him the exclusive 
privilege of trading at the port of St. Augus- 
tine, in Florida, and permitted him also to en- 











who flourished in the old Knickerbocker 
times, and died in 1768, before the outbreak 
of the Revolution, at a ripe old age. William 
Walton was the son of Captain William Wal- 
ton, a ship-owner and merchant of great repu- 





THE WALTON HOUSE AS IT WAS. 


joy a practical monopoly in the commerce of 
their West-India islands. He purchased in 
the city of New York, in the reign of George 
I., a large toft of ground, reaching from Frank- 
lin Square to the river, and including what is 


now known as Peck Slip. The water-front 
he leased to a shipwright, a Mr. John Yer- 
mouth, for the annual rental of five shillings, 
in the year 1721, but, if the traditions of New 
York may be credited, he soon took the ship- 


yard into his own hands. He amassed great 
wealth, being singularly successful in every 
thing to which he applied himself, and died, 
leaving two sons—Jacob, the elder, and Wil- 
liam, the famous Boss, who built the man- 
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sion-house, which forms the subject of this 
sketch. Mr. William Walton was eminently 
fitted for mercantile pursuits, and greatly en- 
larged the business which he inherited from 
his father. Without being a politician, he 
took a lively-interest in the affairs of the 
colony, and more especially of the city, and 
was particularly noted for his loyalty and liber- 
ality in his dealings with the officials of the 
British Government. His brother Jacob mar- 
ried several years before him, espousing the 
daughter of Dr. Gerardus Beekman, and, cu- 
riously, William Walton chose for his wife 
Cornelia, the daughter of James Beekman, so 
that the elder brother married the niece and 
the younger brother espoused the aunt. He 
became a husband avowediy because his 
-brother’s family at that time consisted of 
girls, and the property was entailed on heirs 
male. Yet he never had any children. His 
house in Hanover Square was then the centre 
of the fashionable world of New York, and 
greatly affected by the British officers in gar- 
rison during the constant wars with the Cana- 
das. This was an age of great conviviality, 
and the hospitality of the Boss was as un- 
bounded as the influence of Madam Walton 
in the fashionable world. The peculiar posi- 
tion of this.wealthy merchant compelled him 
also to show great kindness to the authori- 
ties, for his returns from St. Augustine were 
very often. in hard silver dollars, and he was 
compelled to request that his silver might be 
brought home in government cruisers. The 
request.was never refused, and corvettes of 
ten guns have fetched for him, according to 
the records, over a quarter of a million of 
Spanish dollars at a time. It can scarcely 
be a matter of surprise that so wealthy a mer- 
chant was, courted by the greatest families of 
the province, and that the authorities showed 
him particular attention. Having no children 
of his own, he adopted his nephew, William, 
enlled after him, and facetiously known to the 
present descendants as “ William III,” the 
constant recurrence of the same Christian name 
being somewhat puzzling. This nephew he 
associated with himself and brother in the 
business, and the young man was shortly after 
married, to the daughter of Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor James De Lancey, between whom and 
the Boss a very great friendship had been 
formed. The prosperous merchant had been 
persuaded to become a member of the As- 
sembly, and, generally ranged himself with 
the De Lancey or Episcopalian, interest, with 
which, indeed, he was by birth connected. 
About this time occurred the negro plot, and 
his favorite slave, Jupiter, was.indicted for 
participation in the conspiracy, but the pow- 
erful influence of his master was'snfficient to 
save him, This jeccurred in,1741, And it 
was about this dime that the, Ross deter- 
mined to, bnildebimself a great. Aguge—one 
that should be the grandest fh the ‘colony, 
and should .equal_in magnificence those 
baronial halls of which his British guests 
were so fond of boasting. The foundation- 
stone was laid with great ceremony, each 
member of the family depositing gold, silver, 
and copper coin, in a little niche prepared in 
the stone. The design was extensive. There 
was a centre of three windows, with wings of 
‘one window each, and in height it was three 





stories, with grand attics jutting out from a 
high, sloping roof, which was surmounted by 
a balustrade. The house was built slowly and 
judiciously, Mr. Walton scrupulously examin- 
ing all the materials; for he was determined 
that it should last, and should be an abiding- 
place and a baronial seat for the Waltons so 
long as any Waltons existed. His friends 
told him that the site was too far from the 
civilized world, and that the town would not 
grow up to that part of Pearl Street for a 
hundred years. “ All the better,” he replied, 
“I'm glad of it. I want to be quiet in my 
old age.” So he persevered in his building, 
carefully laying out the ground in the rear, 
that ran down to the ship-yard, with the most 
beautiful gardens and orchards, all carefully 
surrounded with high walls. There was one 
drop of bitter in his cup. His wife positively 
refused to leave the house in Hanover Square, 
and declared that she would die where she 
had lived so happily, having indeed enjoyed 
all the luxuries and received all the deference 
of a queen without any of the inconveniences 
of such a high station. Jacob Walton’s 
health was failing fast, and it was very im- 
probable that he would ever inhabit the house 
that was being built for him side by side with 
the great mansion. He died in 1747. Mr. 
Walton's business did not suffer by the loss 
of bis brother and partner, for Jacob Walton 
had never been a good man of business; and 
his son William, on the contrary, was almost 
as keen as his uncle, and possessed equally 
his suavity and conciliating grace. A por- 
trait painted about this time of the Boss 
shows him in a brown-velvet coat, white-satin 
corded waistcoat -eaching to his knees, a 
fine periwig oy ‘.s head, and lace ruffles to 
his sleeves. Tne face is keen, refined, and yet 
jovial, the physiognomy of a man who had 
broad ideas of commeree, who had too quick 
a brain to be cheated, and yet one who thor- 
oughly enjoyed life. This painting is the 
property of the present heir, Dr. Charles 
Johnston Walton, who kindly afforded the 
writer much curious information. 

The Walton House was now finished, but, 
as during his wife’s lifetime he could not live 
in it, he devoted his spare time to making it 
internally a miracle of decoration.. The por- 
tal was surmounted by two angels in carved 
oak, bearing a shield coptaining the arms of 
the Waltons, which were a chevron, gules in 
a field, or semé heads of griffins, sable. 
Above was a knight’s helmet surmounted 
with the crest, a savage man proper, which 
has been taken by the New-Yorkers, ignorant 
of heraldry, for Hercules, because he had a 
club on his shoulder. The massive doors of 
oak, finely carved, opened upon a broad hall 
flagged with colored marbles, laid down in 
beautiful designs. To the right and to the 
left were high portals of carved oak leading 
into the dining-rooms, the library, the morn- 
ing breakfast-room, the family parlor, and the 
grand drawing-room. The halls and the 
rooms below were all wainscoted with oak, 
save the library, which was paneled with rare 
woods from Spanish America. The mantel- 
pieces were some of carved wood, reaching 
up to the ceiling, with immense ‘closets on 
each side, occupying the whole side of the 
room ; these, also, being decorated with su- 





perb carvings in the style of Grinling Gib- 
bons, bands of flowers, and sporting cupids 
and butterflies. From the front hall a broad, 
magnificent staircase led to the upper rooms, 
the balustrading and railing being of the 
choicest mahogany. The stairway was wain- 
scoted, also, with strange woods. The hang- 
ings, the curtains, and ell: the paraphernalia 
of furniture, were all commensurate with the 
building. Everywhere the eye fell upon some 
article of luxury, some gilded girandole, some 
carved console, some superb ‘moulding. The 
place was a true palace. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1752, that Mr. Walton went to re. 
side in it, his wife being dead. It had been 
his resolution to withdraw himself from the 
more immediate cares of life, and from the 
turmoil of business; but his wisdom and his 
penetration were so appreciated by his con- 
temporaries that he could not relinquish his 
public duties, though he was able to leave the 
concerns of his private business to his nephew 
William. We find him consulted in the mat- 
ter of the debasement of the copper coinage; 
and through his advice the merchants passed 
a resolution that fourteen of the vicious half- 
pennies should be taken for a York shilling, 
and not less. In 1756 the new governor, Hardy, 
commissions him one of his council, in com- 
pany with Robert Livingston, the representa- 
tive man of the dissenting interest. The next 
time he comes before the public, in the his- 
tory of New York, is in 1759, after the peace 
with France, by which the Canadas were 
ceded to England. There was great rejoicing 
throughout the colony, and Mr. Walton en- 
tertained the principal officers of the British 
army at a banquet so splendid that it was 
doomed to have extraordinary consequences; 
and, in fact, it was one of the predisposing 
causes that led to American liberty. For 
there was so wonderful a display of opulence 
at this feast, such an overwhelming array of 
gold and silver plate, such a variety of costly 
delicacies and of rare wines, that the thing 
was quoted even in England as a marvel. 
And, when Parliament proposed to, tax the 
colonies, and the colonies pleaded their pover- 
ty, the prime-minister refuted the plea bys 
reference to the Walton banquet, It was the 
feeling of the English House of Commons 
that the colonists, who had been well paid 
for the supplies which they had furnished, 
had been enriched by the war instead of im- 
poverished, and certainly ought to pay their 
share of 2 war which had given them the 
Canadas. This reasoning, whether true or 
false, prevailed ; and,,in November, 1765, the 
Stamp Act was passed, that was to lead to 
such wonderful results. The feeling among 
the New-Yorkers need not be described ; and 
Mr, Walton, who had been specially pointed 
at, shared in it fully. The old mansion, fallen 
and degraded as it is now, has yet the sv- 
preme honor of having been the headquarters 
of the opposition to the Stamp Act. Govern- 
or Delancey joined in the combat, and op- 
posed it, too. Parliament gave in, and, in 
the beginning of the next year, the obnoxious 
law was repealed. The news came to New 
York on the 6th day of May, 1766, and the 
whole city blossomed into rejoicing. Bells 
were rung. cannon were fired, oxen were 
roasted whole around the Bowling Green; 
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there was general feasting in the principal 
houses, and universal joy pervaded the city. 
The fort fired a royal salute of one hundred 
and twenty-one guns. In the evening all the 
British officials, the chief men of the city, 
and many members of the Assembly, were 
entertained by Mr. Walton at the mansion- 
house, which was illuminated from garret to 
cellar. A band played outside for the benefit 
of the people, and refreshments were taken 
out by the numerous servants. Nor did the 
intoxication of happiness and gratitude end 
here. Mr. Walton, now quite an old man, but 
still firm as a rock, suggested that the prov- 
ince should show some substantial form of 
gratified loyalty ; and, accorJingly, at the next 
session of the Assembly, two statues were 
voted: an equestrian statue of King George, 
in gilt lead (afterward cut up and run into 
bullets for the benefit of his soldiers), and a 
marble statue of the patriotic minister, Pitt 
(afterward caricatured as a demon). The 
long life of Mr. Walton was fast drawing to a 
close, and in 1768 he died, leaving all his 
property to his nephew, William Walton, who 
succeeded him as master of the mansion- 
house. 

Parliament, though it had repealed the 
Stamp Act, was greatly enraged with the pro- 
vincials for their sturdy independence, and 
long after passed a Mutiny Act, by which 
English soldiers could be quartered upon re- 
cusant colonists. The ball was now up; the 
colonists understood plainly what was com- 
ing, and began to band together. William 
Walton was president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the leading merchant of the city. 
He saw that he had to choose between the 
two parties, and, being equally attached to 
both, he shuddered at the prospect. A Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, consisting of one 
hundred gentlemen, was organized in New- 
York City, and William Walton was among 
them. But he determined to leave the city 
and escape the storm before it broke. Con- 
fiscation was in the air, and he bestowed his 
property as he best could. His father-in-law, 
Mr. Delancey, tried to encourage him to sus- 
tain the British cause, and the Beekmans 
tried to make him patriotic, but neither suc- 
ceeded, and he retired to New Jersey, closing 
for a time the old house. When the British 
occupied the city he received from Sir Wil- 
liam Howe a polite message requesting him 
to return, and promising the fullest British 
protection. With many a sigh at leaving his 
Patmos, he obeyed the hint which, though 
politely couched, was in reality an order that 
he dared not disobey. He returned to the 
mansion, and, during the seven years of the 
cccupation, opened his house freely to the 
British officers, who, on their part, gave him 
many opportunities of trade which he did not 
neglect. His youngest son, Jacob, was a 
Specially sprightly boy, and attracted much 
attention, particularly from the naval officers. 
One of them, a post-captain, asked him if he 
would like to go to sea, and, the boy assent- 
ing readily, rated him as midshipman on his 
own vessel, and carried him off when only 
twelve years of age. So peculiar was the po- 
sition of Mr. Walton between the two parties, 
bound by the strongest ties of relationship and 
affection to both, that it excited general re- 





mark and commiseration, and indeed Cooper, 
the novelist, in his chef d’auvre, ‘The Spy,” 
has commemorated the house and the owner 
under the thinly-disguised veil of Wharton. 


The patriots, incensed at his not standing ! 


entirely for them, confiscated all of his prop- 
erty on which they could lay their hands, in- 
cluding valuable estates on Long Island and 
in New Jersey. The latter, after peace was 
proclaimed, he succeeded in recovering. 

The Waltons now disappeared from pub- 
lie life, though in private and in society 
they shone as brightly as ever. “ William 
III,” the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, died and left the property to his eldest 
son, also William, called for the sake of dis- 
tinction “ William IV.” He died without 
fathily and was succeeded by his brother, 
James Delancey Walton, who was the last 
of the family that ever lived in the house. He 
died unmarried, and the property was inherit- 
ed by the sailor-boy, Jacob, who had, after 
participating in many engagements, arrived 
at the dignity of Rear-Admical of the White. 
He died in March, 1832, and the house then 
became the property of his eldest son, the 
Rev. Dr. Walton, Professor of Hebrew in 
the Episcopal Seminary. He also died a few 
years ago, leaving no children, and the house 
now belongs to Dr. Charles Johnston Walton, 
his brother, who has a comfortable fortune, 
and lives up-town. The house, after James 
Delancey Walton’s death, was leased as a 
boarding-house, and passed from hand to 
hand until, in 1846, it was taken by C. H. Har- 
ris, who opened it as an hotel, with private 
rooms for families. The speculation was a 
failure, and it then descended still more in 
the social scale. It became an Irish board- 
ing-house, the tenants generally paying two 
terms, and then running away owing the 
third. They generally carried off some sow- 
venir, such as a slab of marble, a console, or 
something of the sort ; and one rascal stripped 
the library of its superb mahogany paneling 
and substituted pine. Harper's fire took off 
the roof and the top story, and the insurance 
company rebuilt it as it appears at present. 
The ground is becoming very valuable for 
building purposes, and the day is close at 
hand when the house will be torn down and 
replaced by some great factory. Then will 
the workmen discover ancient Spanish gold 
and silver coins, johannes, doubloons, pis- 
toles, moidores, carolins, and sequins, with 
perhaps a British guinea or two, and a pine- 
tree shilling. For of such were the coins 
placed in the foundation-stone so long, long 
ago. 

Ropotrse E. GarczyNski. 





AN OPERATION IN MONEY. 
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N an elegant and lofty bank-parlor there 
sat in council, on an autumn morning, 
fourteen millionaires. They reposed in deep 
arm-chairs, and their venerable faces were 
filled with profound gravity. Before them, 
upon a broad mahogany table were piles of 
books, sheaves of paper in rubber bands, 
bundles of quill pens, quires of waste paper 





for calculations, and a number of huge red- 
covered folios, containing the telltale reports 
of the mercantile agencies. They had just 
completed the selections from the list of ap- 
plicants for discount, and were now in that 
state of lethargy that commonly follows a 
great and important act. 

The president, with his hands pressed to- 
gether before him, was looking at the fresco 
of Commerce upon the ceiling; his ponderous 
right-hand neighbor was stumbling feebly 
over an addition that one of the book keepers 
had made upon one of the papers—he hoped 
to find it wrong; his left-hand neighbor was 
doubling his under-lip with his stout fingers ; 
an octogenarian beyond had buried his chin 
in his immense neck, and was going to sleep; 
another was stupidly blinking at the nearest 
coal-fire ; two more were exchanging gasping 
whispers ; another was wiping his gold spec- 
tacles with a white handkerchief, now and 
then stopping to hold them unsteadily up to 
the light ; and another was fingering the pol- 
ished lappel of his old black coat, and saying, 
with asthmatic hoarseness to all who would 
look at him, “ F-o-u-r-teen years ! f-o-u-r-teen 
years!” 

A tall regulator-clock, with its mereury 
pendulum, ticked upon the wall ; the noise of 
the heavy rumbling in the streets was softened 
into a low monotone, and now and then a bit 
of coal rattled upon the fender. 

The oil-portraits of four former presidents 
looked thoughtfully down on the scene of 
their former labors; the polished wainscots 
reflected ragged pictures of the silent four- 
teen, and all was perfectly in order and per- 
fectly secure. 

Presently, however, there was an end to 
the stagnation; the white-heads began to 
move and to look around. 

The president’s eyes came gradually down 
from the Commerce, and, after traveling over 
the countenances of his stirring confréres, they 
settled by accident upon the table before him. 
There they encountered a white envelope, in- 
scribed “To the President and Honorable 
Board of Directors—Present.” 

“Oh gentlemen! gentlemen!” cried the 
president, seizing the letter, “one moment 
more, I beg of you. Here’s a—a—note—a 
communication—a—I don’t know what it is 
myself, I’m sure, but’’—the thirteen sank 
back again, feeling somewhat touched that 
they should be so restrained. The president 
ran his eye over the missive. He smiled as 
one does sometimes at the precocity of an in- 
fant. “The letter, gentlemen,” said he, slip- 
ping the paper through his fingers, “is from 
the paying teller. It is a request for ’—here 
the president delayed as if about making a 
humorous point—“ for a larger salary.” Then 
he dropped his eyes and lowered his head, as 
he might have done had he confessed that 
somebody had kissed him. He seemed to be 
the innocent mouth-piece of a piece of fla- 
grant nonsense. 

There was a moment's silence. Then a 
heavy-voiced gentleman took up a pen and 
said : 

“Ts this man’s name Dreyfus —or—or 
what is it?” 

“Let me think,” returned the president, 
returning once more to the Commerce, “ Drey- 
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fus ? — no — not Dreyfus — yes—no. Paying- 
teller — hum—it’s curious I can’t recall—it 
commences with an F—Fie.tps—yes, Fields ! 
that’s his name—Fields, to be sure!” 

The questioner at once wrote down the 
word on the paper. 

“This is the second time that he has ap- 
plied for this favor, is it not?” formally in- 
quired another of the thirteen, in the tone 
that a judge uses when he asks the clerk, 
“Has he not been before me on a former oc- 
casion ?” 

“Yes,” replied the president, “ this is a 
renewal of an effort made six months ago.” 

There was a general movement. Several 
chairs rolled back, and their occupants ex- 
changed querulous glances. 

“Suppose we hear the letter read,” sug- 
gested a fair soul. “ Perhaps”—a septua- 
genarian, with a snowy hair and a thin body, 
clad in the clerical guise of the old school, 
and who had made a fortune by inventing a 
hat-block, arose hastily to his feet, and said: 

“T cannot stay to listen to a dun!” 

A chorus from the majority echoed the 
exclamation. All but four staggered to their 
feet, and tottered off in various directions ; 
some to pretend to look out at the window, 
and some to the wardrobes, where was depos- 
ited their outer clothing. 

“ Clarks,” stammered the feeble hatter, 
feeling vainly for the arm-holes in his great 
coat—“ clurks presume on their value. Turn 
*em out, say 1. Give ’em a chance to rotate. 
You’ve got my , Mr. President. Re- 
fuse what’s-his-name, Fields. Tell him he’s 
happy and well off now, without knowing it.— 
Where can be the sleeves to—to this”—his 
voice expired in his perplexity. 

Fields’s cause looked blue. One director 
after another groped to the door, saying, as 
he went, “I can’t encourage it, Mr. Presi- 
dent—tell him ‘ No,’ Mr. President—it would 
only make the rest uneasy if we allowed it— 
plenty more to fill hie place.” 

The hatter’s voice stopped further mention 
of the subject. He stood at one end of the 
apartment in a paroxysm of faughter. Tears 
filled his eyes. He pointed to another di- 
rector, who, at the other extremity of the 
room, was also puzzling over a coat. “ There’s 
Stuart with my mackintosh! He’s trying to 
put it on /—and here am I with his coat try- 
ing to put that on. I—TI said ta myself, ‘ This 
is pretty large for a slim man like you.’--G reat 
God, Stuart, if I hadn’t been quick-sighted we 
might have stayed here all night!” He im- 
mediately fell into another fit of laughter, and 
so did his friend. They exchanged coats with 
great hilarity, and those who had gone out of 
the door lumbered back to learn the cause of 
it. The story went round from one to the 
other, “ Why, Stuart had Jacobs's coat, and 
Jacobs had Stuart’s coat!” Everybody went 
into convulsions, and the president drew out 
his pocket- handkerchief and shrieked into 
it. 

The board broke up with great good feel- 
ing, and Jacobs went away very weak, saying 
that he was going to tell the joke against 
Stuart on the street—if he lived to get there. 

Three gentlemen remained, professedly to 
hear Fields’s letter read. Two staid because 
the room was comfortable, and the other be- 








cause he wanted to have a little private con- 
versation with the president afterward. 
Therefore the president wiped away the 
tears that Stuart’s humor had forced from his 
eyes, and opened the crumpled letter, and, 
turning his back to the light, read it aloud, 
while the rest listened with looks of great 
amusement in their wrinkled faces. 


“To the President and Directors of the —— 

National Bank. 

“ GentLemen: I most respectfully renew 
my application for an increase of my salary 
to five thousand dollars per annum, it now 
being four thousand. I am impelled to do 
this because I am convinced that I am not 
sufficiently recompensed for the labor I per- 
form ; and because other tellers, having the 
same responsibilities, receive the larger sum 
per annum ; and, lastly, because I am about to 
be married. 

“T remember that your answer to my 
first application was a definite refusal, and I 
blamed myself for not having presented the 
case more clearly to your distinguished no- 
tice. Will you permit me to rectify that 
fault now, and to state briefly why I feel as- 
sured that my present claim is not an unrea- 
sonable one ? 

“1. While ten years ago we agreed that 
three thousand dollars was a fair compensa- 
tion for the work I was then called upon to 
perform, and four years later agreed that four 
thousand dollars was then fair pay for my 
increased tasks, caused by the increase of 
your business, is it not just that I should now 
ask for a still further advance in view of the 
fact that your business bas doubled since the 
date of our last contract ? 

“Tt has been necessary for me io acquaint 
myself with the signatures and business cus- 
toms and qualifications of twice the former 
number of your customers, and my liability 
to error baa also become greater in like ratio. 
But I have committed no errors, which argues 
that I have kept up an equal strain of care. 
This has made demands upon my brain and 
my bodily strength, which I think should be 
requited for. 

“2. I, like each of you, will one day reach 
an age when the body and mind will no longer 
be able to provide for themselves. But be- 
tween us, should we continue our present re- 
lations, there would be this vital difference: 
You would have made an accumulation of 
wealth that would be sufficient for your wants, 
while I would be poor in spite of the fact 
that I labored with you, and next to your- 
selves did the most to protect your interests. 
In view of my approaching incompetence (no 
matter how far off it is), I am working ata 
disadvantage. Would it not be right to en- 
able me to protect myself from this disadvan- 
tage ? 

“3. While you pay me a price for my la- 
bor and for my skill as an expert, do you com- 
pensate me for the trials you put upon my 
probity? You pay me for what I do, but do 
you reward me for what I might, but do not 
do? Is what I do not do a marketable quan- 
tity? Ithink thatitis. To prove it, inquire 
of those whose servants have belaved ill, 
whether they would not have paid something 
to have forestalled their dishonesty. 








“ There is a bad strain to this paragraph, 
and I will not dwell upon it. I only ask you 
to remember that enormous sums of money 
pass through my hands every day, and that 
the smallest slip of my memory, or of my 
care, or of my fidelity, might cause you ir- 
reparable loss. Familiarity with money and 
operations in money always tends to lessen 
the respect for the regard that others hold it 
in. To resist the subtle influences of this 
familiarity involves a certain wear and tear 
of those principles which must be kept intact 
for your sake. 

“T beg you to accept what is my evident 
meaning, even if my method of setting it forth 
has not been particularly happy. I have as- 
sured myself that my claim is a valid one, 
and I await your obliging reply with anxiety. 

“T remain, very respectfully, 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“__. Fistps, Paying Teller.” 


At the end the president suddenly lowered 
his head with a smile, and looked over the 
top of his glasses at his audience, clearly 
meaning, “ There’s a letter for you!” 

But two of the gentlemen were fast asleep, 
nodding gently at one another across the 
table, while their hands clasped the arms of 
their chairs. The other one was looking up 
toward the roofs of the buildings opposite, 
absorbed in speculation. 

The president said, aloud: 

“T think, as long as Fields has made such 
a touse about it, that I’d better draft a reply, 
and not give him a verbal an—” 

“Draft!” said the speculator, brought to 
life by the word. “ Draft did you say, sir? 
What ?—On whom ?—” 

“T said ‘draft a reply’ to—to this,” re- 
turned the other, waving the letter. 

“Oh, a reply! Draft one. Draft a reply 
—a reply to the letter about the salary. Oh, 
certainly, by all means.” 

“ And read it to the directors at the meet- 
ing next Friday,” suggested the president. 

The speculator’s eyes turned vacantly 
upon him, and it was full half a minute be- 
fore he comprehended. “ Yes, yes, of course, 
read it to the directors next Friday. They'll 
approve it, you know. That will be regular, 
and according to rule. But about Stein- 
meyer, you.know. When a man like Stein- 
meyer does such a thing as—but just come 
to the window a minute.” 

He led the president off by the arm, and 
that was the last of Fields’s letter for that 
day. 

1. 

Frevps was truly on the anxious-seat. 

As he had said in his letter, he was en- 
gaged to be married, and he wanted to be 
about the consummation of the contract, for 
he had already delayed too long. His affan- 
cée was a sweet girl who lived with her wid- 
owed mother in the country, where they had 
a fine house, and a fine demesne attached to 
it. When the time for the marriage was 
finally settled upon, the lady instantly set 
about remodeling her domicile and its sur- 
roundings, and making it fit for the new 
spirits that were soon’ to inhabit it. She 
drew upon her accumulation of money that 
had thriven long in a private bank, and ex 
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pended it in laying out new lawns, planting 
new trees, building new stables, erecting taste- 
ful graperies and kiosks. This sum was not 
very large, and it included not only what had 
been saved out of the earnings of the farm, 
but also what had been saved out of the in- 


come from the widow’s property, which con- 


sisted of twelve thousand dollars in insurance 
stock. 

Fields had thus far expended nearly all of 
his salary of four thousand dollars. He was 
accustomed to use a quarter of it for his own 
purposes, and the rest he applied to the com- 
fort of his aged parents, whom he maintained. 
Thus it will be seen that Fields’s desire to 
add to his own wealth had reason to be. 

Just at this time there stepped in the 
Chicago fire. On the second day, Fields be- 
gan to be frightened about the twelve thou- 
sand dollars in insurance stock. Telegrams 
poured into the city by hundreds, and the 
tale grew more dismal with each hour. 

His fears were realized. The widow’s 
money was swept away, and a sort of paral- 
ysis fell upon the country-house and all its 
surroundings. The carpenters went away 
from the kiosks, the masons from the face- 
walls, the’smiths from the graperies, the gar- 
deners from the lawns, and every thing came 
to a stand-still. The extra farm-hands were 
discharged, and much of the work was left 
unfinished. 

What was to be done ? 

The mother and daughter wept in secret. 
Their careers had been interrupted. Desola- 
tion was out-of-doors, and desolation was in 
their hearts. The earth lay in ragged heaps; 
beams and timbers leaned half erect; barns 
were party-colored with the old paint and the 
new, and the shrubbery was bare to the frosts. 
Joys which had smiled had fled into the 
far distance, and now looked surly enough ; all 
pleasures were unhorsed, and hope was down. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Fields wrote a second time to the honoratle 
board of directors to ask them to pay him 
better wages. 

Friday came. There was a meeting, and 
Fields knew that his case must now be re- 
ceiving consideration. 

At eleven o’clock the directors emerged 
from their parlor, and passed by his desk in 
twos and threes, chatting and telling watery 
jokes, a3 most great men do. 

“They look as if they had entirely forgot- 
ten me,” said Fields to himself. 

Pretty soon the cashier came and placed 
a letter upon his courter. 

“Ah!” thought the teller, “I was mis- 
taken. I wonder if I can read it here with- 
out changing countenance?” 

He could but try it. He tore off the en- 
velope. It went thus: 


“Mr. Fields, Paying Teller. 

“Dear Sin: The president and directors, 
to whom you addressed a request for an in- 
crease of salary, must beg to criticise the 
arguments advanced in your polite note. 

“They do not understand why you should 
place a new value upon your honesty because 
in other people there happens to be some- 
times such a thing as dishonesty. It is a 
Popular notion that honesty among men is 











rare, but the idea-is a mistaken one. Honesty 
of the purest kind, as honesty is usually un- 
derstood, is very common. They cannot help 
feeling, also, that you somewhat over-estimate 
the value of your work, which to them seems 
to be only a higher sort of routine, calling 
for no intellectual endeavor, and requiring 
but little more than an ordinary book-keeper’s 
care for its perfect performance. But for the 
differences that do exist between your tasks 
and those of the book-keeper you will remem- 
ber you are already compensated by a salary 
a fourth larger. 

“Briefly, they consider their bank a piece 
of money-making mechanism, of which you 
are an able and respected part; but they 
cannot understand how you could hope to 
raise their fear.of peculations and villainies 
when their system of checks and counter- 
checks is so perfect. They have never lost a 
dollar by the immorality of any of their em- 
ployés, and they are sure that matters are so 
arranged that any such immorality, even of 
the rankest kind, could occasion them no 
inconvenience. 

“Nor do they comprehend why your idea 
that increase of business justifies a request 
for an increase of salary may not be met 
with the suggestion that your hours of labor 
are the same as your former hours, and that 
all you were able to perform in those hours, 
to the best of your capacity, was purchased 
at the beginning of your connection with 
them. 

“Tn regard to the pure question of the suf- 
ficiency of your salary, they hint in the kind- 
est manner that all expenditures are contract- 
ible as well as extensible. 

“They hasten to take this opportunity to 
express to you their appreciation of your per- 
fect exhibits; and, complimenting you upon 
the care with which you have fulfilled the 
duties of your post, they remain your obedi- 
ent servants.” 


The teller felt that a more maddening let- 
ter could not have been written. Its civility 
seemed to him to be disagreeable suavity ; its 
failure to particularize the points he made to 
be a disgraceful evasion; and the liberty it 
took in generalizing his case to be an enor- 
mous insult. 

The very first sentence on’ honesty put 
bim in the light of a black-mailer—one that 
threatened mischief if his demands were not 
complied with. The next sentence went to 
show that he was an egotist, because he 
thought his labors required wear and tear of 
brain. The third called him a sound cog- 
wheel. The latter part of the same said that 
a villain could do no evil if he wished to, for 
they (the directors) had protected themselves 
against villains. Then it went on to say that 
the writers did not understand how anxiety 
and caution could be involved in the pursuit 
of his duties; and then it was thrown out 
that his marriage was his seeking—not theirs. 
Finally, they patted him on the head. 

The devil! 

Fields passed a sleepless night. He felt 
that he had been belittled to the extremest 
point, and that there was not a foothold left 
for bis dignity. His soul was incised and 
chafed, and he lay awake thinking that deg- 





radation of himself and his office could bave 
proceeded no further. 

Toward morning he bit upon a plan to es- 
tablish himself in what he beiieved to be the 
proper light. “It will require nerve,” reflected 
he, doubtingly, “and not only nerve in itself, 
but a certain exact quantity of it. Too much 
nerve would destroy me, and too little nerve 
would do the same thing. I think, however, 
that I can manage it. I feel able to do any 
thing. Even a paying teller will turn if—”" 
etc., etc. 

III. 

On the following Monday there was a 
special meeting of the directors for the pur- 
pose of examining the books and accounts of 
the bank. The bank-controller was expected 
to call for an exhibit within the coming week, 
and it was desirable that the directors should 
feel assured that their institution was in the 
proper order. The call of the controller was 
always impending. It might come any day, 
and it would require an exhibit of the condi- 
tion of the bank on any previous day. He 
was permitted to make five of these calls 
during the year, and, inasmuch as he was at 
liberty to choose his own days, his check 
upon the banks was complete. If be found 
a bank that had not fulfilled the requirements 
of law, he was obliged to take away its char- 
ter, and to close it: hence the examination- 
meeting in the present case. The accounts 
of the tellers were passed upon, the cashier’s 
books were looked over, as were also those 
of the regular book-keepers. There seemed 
to be no errors, and the contents of the safes 
were proved. There was perfect order in all 
the departments. The clerks were compli- 
mented. “ Now,” said Fields to himself, “ is 
my opportunity.” 

On the next day at ten o’clock the direc- 
tors again assembled—this time for their regu- 
lar labors—to examine the proposals for dis- 
count. 

The day happened to be cold and stormy. 
The twenty clerks were busily and silently at 
work behind their counters and gratings, and 
the fourteen directors were shut tight in their 
mahogany room. There was but little pass- 
ing to and fro from the street, though now 
and then a half-frozen messenger came stamp- 
ing in, and did his errand, with benumbed 
fingers, through the little windows. The tem- 
pest made business light. 

At eleven o’clock Fields wrote a note and 
sent it to the directors’ room. The boy who 
carried it knocked softly, and the president 
appeared, took the letter, and then closed the 
door again. 

Then there was a moment of almost total 
silence; the clerks wrote, the leaves rattled, 
and it seemed as if it were an instant before 
an expected explosion. 

Presently an explosion came. The clerks 
heard with astonishment a tumult in the di- 
rectors’ room—exclamations, hurried ques- 
tions, the hasty rolling of chairs on their 
casters, and then the sound of feet. 

The door was hastily drawn open, and 
those who were near could see that nearly all 
the directors were clustered around it, strain- 
ing their eyes to look at the paying teller. 
Most of them were pale, and they called, in 
one voice, “‘Come here!” “Come in here 
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atonce!” “Fields!” “Mr. Fields!” “Sir, } 
you are wanted!” “Step this way instant- 
ly!” Fields put down his pen, opened the 
tall iron gate which separated him from the 
counters, and walked rather quickly toward 
the den of lions, An opening was made for 
him in the group, and he passed through the 
door, and it was shut once more, 

He walked across the room to the fire- 
place. He took out his handkerchief, and, 
seizing a corner between a thumb and fore- 
finger, slowly shook it open, and then turned 
around. 

“This note, sir! What does it mean?” 
cried the president, advancing upon him, wav- 
ing the paper in his trembling hand. 

“ Have you read it?” demanded Fields, in 
a loud voice. 

“Yes,” said the president. He was as- 
tonished at Fields’s manner. He cast a glance 
upon his fellow-directors. , 

“Then what is the use of asking me what 
I mean? — It is as plain as I can make it.” 

“But it says—but it says,” faltered the 
venerable gentleman, turning the paper to the 
light, “that you have only money enough to 
last until twelve o’clock. Your statement 
yesterday showed a bulance to your credit of 
three hundred and fifty-two thousand dollars. 
That will last at least—” 

“But I have not got three hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand dollars. I have only 
got twenty-seven thousand dollars!” 

“ But we counted three hundred and sev- 
enty-seven thousand dollars!”’ 

“When?” 

** Yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday—yes. 
ing.” 

“Great God!” cried Stuart, thrusting 
himself forward, “what!—”. He fixed his 
feeble eyes upon Fields, but could speak no 
further. His arms fell down by his sides, 
and he began to tremble. He did not have 
sufficient courage to ask the question. Some 
body else did. 

“What has become of it?” 

“That I shall not tell you!” returned 
Fields, looking defiantly at one director after 
another. 

“But is it gone?” cried the chorus, 
Many of the faces that confronted Fields had 
become waxen. The little group was perme- 
ated with a tremor. 

“ Yes, it is gone; I have taken it.” 

“ You have taken it!" “ You have taken 
it!” “ You have taken it /” 

The directors, overwhelmed and con- 
founded, retreated from Fields as if they 
were in personal danger from him. 

“In Heaven's name, Fields!” exclaimed 
the president, “speak out! Tell us! What! 
—where!—the money! Come, man!” 

“ You had better lock the door,” said the 
teller; “some one will be coming in.” 

One of the most feeble and aged of the 
board turned around and hastened, as fast as 
his infirm limbs would permit him, and threw 
the bolt with feverish haste, and then ran 
back again to hear. 

“ Yes,” said Fields, with deliberation, “I 
have taken the money. I have carried it away 
and hidden it where no one can lay hands 
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upon it but myself.” 


“ Then—then, sir, you have stolen it!” 

Fields bowed. “I have stolen it.” 

“ But you have ruined us!” 

“ Possibly.” 

“* And you have ruined yourself!” 

“T am not so sure of that.” 

“Stop this useless talk!” cried a gen- 
tleman, who had heretofore been silent. He 
bent upon Fields a look of great dignity. 
“ Make it clear, sir, what you have done.” 

“ Certainly. When I left the bank last 
night I put into my pockets one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in greenbacks of the 
one-thousand-dollar denomination, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in national - currency 
notes of the one-hundred-dollar denomina- 
tion, and one hundred thousand dollars in 
gold certificates. I left to the credit of my 
account twenty-seven thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two dollars and some odd cents. 
Eight thousand of these have been already 
drawn this morning. . It is not unlikely that 
the whole of what is left may be-drawn within 
the next five minutes, and the next draft upon 
you will find you insolvent. Ifthe balance 
is against you at the clearing-house, you will 
undoubtedly be obliged to stop payment be- 
fore one o’clock.” 

Fields’s interlocutor turned sharply around 
and sank into his seat. At this three of the 
young members of the board—Slavin, a wool- 
dealer, Debritt, a silk importer, and Saville, 
an insurance actuary—made a violent on- 
slaught upon the teller, but others inter- 


What was to be said? What was to be 
done? Somebody cried for a policeman, and 
would have thrown up a window and called 
into the street. But the act was prevented. 
It was denounced as childish. After a mo- 
ment, everybody but Fields had seated him- 
self in his accustomed place, overcome with 
agitation. Those who could see devoured the 
teller with their eyes. Two others wept with 
puerile fear and anger. They began to realize 
the plight they were in. It began to dawn 
upon them that an immense disaster was 
hanging over their heads. How were they to 
escape from it? Which way were they to turn 
to find relief? It was no time for brawling 
and denunciation; they were in the hands of 
an unscrupulous man, who, at this crucial mo- 
ment, was asycool and implacable as an ice- 
berg. They watched him carelessly draw and 
redraw his handkerchief through his fingers ; 
be was unmoved, and entirely at ease. 

“Can it be possible!” said a tall and 
aged director, rising from his chair and bend- 
ing upon the culprit a look of great impres- 
siveness—“ can it be possible that it is our 
upright and stainless clerk who confesses to 
such a stupendous villainy as this? Can it 
be that one who has earned so much true 
esteem from his fellow-men thus turns upon 
them and—” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” replied Fields, impa- 
tiently, “that is all true; but it is all senti- 
ment. Let us descend to business. I know 
the extent of my wickedness better than you 
do. I have taken for my own use from your 
I have robbed you of between a quar- 
ter and a half million of dollars. I am a 
pure robber. That is the worst you can say 
of me. The worst you can do with me is to 





throw me into prison for ten years, By the 
National-Currency Act of 1865, section 55, 
you will see that for this offense against you 
I may be incarcerated from five to ten years 
—not more than ten. If you imprison me 
for ten years, you do your worst. During 
those ten years I shall have ample time to 
perfect myself in at least three languages, 
and to read extensively, and I shall leave the 
jail at forty-five a polished and learned man, 
in the prime of life, and possessed of enor- 
mous wealth. There will be no pleasure that 
I cannot purchase. I shall become a good- 
natured cynic; I shall freely admit that I 
have disturbed the ordinary relations of labor 
and compensation, but I shall so treat the 
matter that I shall become the subject of a 
semi- admiration that will relieve me from 
social ostracism. I have carefully reviewed 
the ground. I shall go to jail, pass through 
my trial, receive my sentence, put on my pris- 
oner’s suit, begin my daily tasks, and all with 
as much equanimity as I possess at present, 
There will be no contrition and no shame, 
Do not hope to recover a dollar of your 
money. I have been careful. to secrete it so 
that the most ingenious detectives and the 
largest rewards will not be able to obtuin a 
hint of its. whereabouts. It is. entirely be- 
yond your reach.” 

Fields was. now an entire master of the 
situation. The board was filled with conster- 
nation; its members conferred together in 
frightened whispers. 

“ But,” pursued Fields, “do you properly 
understand your situation? My desk is vir- 
tually without money. My assistant at this 
instant may discover that he has not sufficient 
funds to pay the check he has in his hand, 
In a moment more the street may be in pos- 
session of the facts. Besides the present 
danger, have you forgotten the control- 
ler?” 

Nothing more could now add to the alarm 
that filled the room. 

“ What shall we do, Fields ? 
go under; we cannot—” 

“T will tell you,” 

The room became silent again. All leaned 
forward to listen. Some placed their hands 
behind their ears. 

“T do not think that the drafts upon us 
to-day will amount to eighty thousand dol- 
lars. You might draw that sum from the re 
ceiving teller, but that would occasion re 
mark. I advise you to draw from your pri- 
vate.accounts elsewhere one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and quietly place it upon my 
counter. I would do it without an instant’s 
delay.” 

“ But what guarantee have we that you 
will not appropriate that also?” 

“T give you my word,” replied Fields, with 
a smile. 

“And to what end do you advise us 
keep the bank intact ?” 

“That we may have time to arrange 
terms.” 

“ Terms—for what ?”’ 

“ For a compromise,” 

“ Ah-ha!” 

Here was a patch of blue sky—a glimpse 
of the sun. Fields was not insensible 
moderation, after all. : 
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“What do you propose?” eagerly de- 
manded three voices. 

“T think you had first better insure your- 
selves against suspension,” was the reply. 

In ten minutes one of the directors hur- 
riedly departed, with five checks in his wal- 
let. These were the contributions of his fel- 
lows. The president passed out to see how 
matters stood at the paying teller’s desk. No 
more drafts had been presented, and the nine- 
teen thousand dollars were still undisturbed. 
He returned reassured. He locked the door 
egain. 

“ Now, sir,” said he to the paying teller, 
“let us go on.” 

“Very well,” was the reply. “I think 
you all perceive by this time the true position 
of affairs. I possess three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and your bank has lost that 
sum. I have detailed the benefits which will 
accrue to me, and the trouble which will in 
all likelihood accrue to you. It will be un- 
pleasant for you to throw yourselves upon the 
mercies of your stockholders. Stockholders 
are hard-hearted people. Each one of you 
will, in case this matter is discovered, find his 
financial credit and his reputation for sagaci- 
ty much impaired; and, besides this, there 
will be incurred the dangers of a ‘run’ upon 
you, to say nothing of the actual loss to the 
institution, which will have to be made good 
to the last dollar. But let us see if we cannot 
do better. Notwithstanding the fact that I 
have fully made up my mind to go to prison, 
I cannot deny that not to go to prison would 
be an advantage. Therefore, if you will prom- 
ise me immunity from prosecution, I will re- 
turn to you to-morrow morning a quarter of a 
million dollars. I ask you to give me a reply 
within five minutes. The proposition is a 
bare one, and is sufficiently plain. I shall 
require your faith as directors and individuals, 
and in return I will give my pledge, as a rob- 
ber of the highest grade—a bond which per- 
haps is as good as any that can be made un- 
der the circumstances.” 

The directors no sooner saw that it lay 
within their power to regain five-sevenths of 
their money than they began, almost with one 
voice, to threaten Fields with punishment if 
he did not return the whole. 

“Gentlemen,” cried the paying teller, in- 
terrupting their exclamations, “I must im- 
pose one more condition. It is that you do 
not mention this affair again—that you keep 
the whole matter secret, and not permit it to 
be known beyond this apartment that I have 
had any other than the most agreeable rela- 
tions with you. All that is imperative. There 
temain but two more minutes. The president 
will signify to me your decision.” 

The time elapsed. Fields put his watch 
into his pocket. 

“ Well, sir?” said he. 

“We accept the terms,” replied the presi- 
dent, bowing stiffly. 

Fields also bowed. A silence ensued. 
Presently a director said to Fields : 

“ May Lask you what led you to this step?” 

“Sir,” replied the teller, with severity, 
“you are encroaching upon our contract. I 
may speak of this affair, but you have no 
tight to.” 

Then he turned to the board : 





“Do you wish me to go back to my 
work ?” 

There was a consultation. 
dent said : 

“Tf you will be so kind.” 

Fields complied. 

The business of the day went forward as 
usual. The teller’s counter-desk was supplied 
with money, and no suspicion was aroused 
among his fellows. 

As each director went out of the bank, he 
stopped at Fields’s window, and addressed 
some set remark to him upon business mat- 
ters; and so intimate did the relations be- 
tween them seem that the clerks concluded 
that the lucky man was about to be made 
cashier, and they began to pay him more re- 
spect. 

In the intervening night there again re- 
curred to the directors the enormity of the 
outrage to which they had been subjected. 
The incident of recovering so large a part of 
what they had originally supposed was gone, 
had the effect of making them partially un- 
mindful of the loss of the smaller sum which 
the teller finally agreed to accept in place of 
punishment. But, in the lapse between the 
time of the robbery and the time of the prom- 
ised restitution, their appreciation of their po- 
sition had time to revive again; and, when 
they assembled on the next morning to re- 
ceive the money from Fields, they were anx- 
ious and feverish. 

Would he come? Was he not at this 
moment in Canada? Would a man who 
could steal one hundred thousand dollars re- 
turn a quarter of a million? Absurd! 

Every moment one of them went to the 
door to see if Fields had appeared. The rest 
walked about, with their hands bebind them, 
talking together incoherently. The air was 
full of doubts. The teller usually came at a 
quarter-past nine, but the hour arrived with- 
out the man. Intolerable suspense ! 

Two or three of the directors made paths 
for themselves amid the chairs, and anxious- 
ly traversed them. Slavin took a post beside 
a window and gazed into the street. Debritt, 
with his right hend in his bosom, and with 
his left grasping the upper rail of a seat, 
looked fixedly into the coals. Stuart sipped 
at a goblet of water, but his trembling hand 
caused him to spill its contents upon the 
floor. No one now ventured to speak except 
in a whisper ; it seemed that a word or a loud 
noise must disturb the poise of matters. The 
clock ticked; the blue flames murmured in 
the grate, and the pellets of sand thrown up 
by the wind rattled against the windows. 

But yet there were no signs of the paying 
teller. 

Was it possible that this immense sum 
of money was gone? Could it be true that 
they must report this terrible thing to the 
world? Had they permitted themselves to 
become the lieutenants to a wily scoundrel ? 
Were they thus waiting silent and inactive 
while he was being borne away at the speed 
of the wind, out of their reach ? 

All at once, Fields came in at the door. 

He was met with a gladness that was only 
too perceptible. Every gentleman emitted a 
sigh of relief, and half started, as if to take 
the delinquent by the hand. 


Then the presi- 





Fields had expected this. He was shrewd 
enough to act before the feeling had evapo. 
rated. 

He advanced to the table. The directors 
hastened like school-boys to take their accus- 
tomed places. They bent upon the teller’s 
face the most anxious looks. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I believe that you 
fully understand that I return this large sum 
of money to you at my own option. You recs 
ognize the fact that most men would endure, 
for instance, an imprisonment of ten years 
rather than lose the control of a quarter of a 
million of dollars.” 

The directors hastened to signify “ Yes!” 

“ But,” continued Fields, taking several 
large envelopes from his inner pockets, “I 
shall be content with less. There is the sum 
I mentioned.” 

The*directors fell upon the packages and 
counted their contents. The table was strewed 
with money. Fields contemplated the scene 
with curiosity. Presently, it was announced 
that the sum was complete. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Fields, “ you have 
suffered loss. I have a hundred thousand dol- 
lars which I have forced you to present me 
with. That is a large sum, though to us who 
are so familiar with millions it seems small, 
almost insignificant; but, in reality, it has a 
great importance. You now see, my friends, 
what a part of your money-making mechan- 
ism may achieve. There is no bank, even 
of third-rate importance, in this city, whose 
receiving teller or paying teller may not do 
exactly as I have done. On any day, at any 
hour, they may load themselves with valuables 
and go away. You, and all directors, depend 
servilely upon the pure honesty of your clerks. 
You can erect no barrier, no guard, no de- 
fense, that will protect you from the results 
of decayed principle in them. They are deep- 
ly involved in dangerous elements. Ease, 
luxury, life-long immunity from toil, wait upon 
their resolution to do ill. This resvlution 
may be the determination of an instant, or 
the result of long-continued sophistical rea- 
soning. You cannot detect the approach to 
such a resolve in your servant, and he, per- 
haps, can hardly detect it in himself. But 
one day it is complete : he acts upon it. You 
are bereft of your property ; he flees, and there 
is the nine days’ stir, and allis over: Your 
greatest surety lies in your appreciation of 
your danger. I have proved to you what that 
danger consists of ; you did not know before. 
Your best means of defense is to respect, to 
the fullest extent, the people upon whom you 
depend. They are worthy of it. An instant’s 
reflection will show you that neither of you 
would be proof against a strong temptation. 
For the sake of recovering a sum of money 
you have compounded with felony. All of 
you are at this moment in breach of the law. 
You have submitted without a struggle to the 
dominant impulse. The principle of exact 
honor which you demand in me, does not 
exist in yourselves. But let us end this dis- 
agreeable scene. Perhaps I have demon- 
strated something that you never realized. 
I hope you understand. I now surrender 
to you the one hundred thousand dollars, 
which you thought I had stolen. I had 

no intention of keeping it; I only pretend- 
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Every director arose to his feet in haste. 
Fields placed another packet upon the table, 
and, in face of the astonished board, left the 
apartment. 

An hour afterward he was again summoned 
to the parlor. He advanced to his old posi- 
tion at the end of the table. It was clear that 
the temper of the assembly was favorable to 
him. 

“Mr. Fields,” said the president, “ your 
attack upon us was singular and rapid, and I 
think it has made the mark that you intended 
it should. Your mode of convincing us was, 
one might say, dramatic; and, though I be- 
lieve you might have attained your object in 
another way, we acknowledge that your letter 
had but little effect. We now wish to provide 
for you as you claim, and as you deserve. 
But we cannot look upon you with quietude. 
It is almost impossible to see you without 
shuddering. We must place you elsewhere. 
If you remained here, you would always be in 
close proximity to a quarter of a million dol- 
lars.” 

“ But you believe in my integrity ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You understand my motives?” 

“ Pally.” 

“ And you acknowledge them to be just?” 

“ Unqualifiedly just.” 

“Well?” 

“But you personify a terrible threat. 
You are an exponent of a great danger, and 
you could not ask us to live with one who 
showed that he held a sword above our heads, 
That would be impossible. We therefore 
offer you the position of actuary in the —— 
Life. Mr. Stuart is about to resign it, and 
at our request he has consented to procure 
you the chair. Your salary will be thrice 
that you now receive. Do you accept?” 

** Without an instant’s hesitation,” replied 
Fields. 

He then shook hands with each director, 
and they separated excellent friends. 


Fields winged his way to the farm in the 
country, and told the news. That is, he told 
the best of it. He told the actual news after 
hours, when there was but one to tell it to. 

There was a shriek. 

“Oh, if they had!” 

“ Had what—Sun and Moon!” 

“ Why, sent you to prison.” 

“Well, we should have had to wait ten 
years, that’s all. After that, we should have 
been worth, with interest added to the capi- 
tal, five hundred and sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Sir! Can you suppose that I would ever 
marry a robber, a wretched robber ?” 

“Never! But it is different where one 
robs for the sake of principle.” 

“ Y—yes, that is true; I forgot that. I 
think that principle is a great thing. Don’t 
you?” 

“ Exceedingly great.” 

In the spring, the face-walls and the lawns 
and the kiosks went forward according to 
the original design, and the actuary frequent- 
ly brought his city friends, directors and all, 
down to look at them. 

Atsert Wensrer, Jr. 





GENTILES. 


OT the least interesting item in the dis- 
patch lately received from Mr. George 
Smith, giving the results of his Assyrian ex- 
plorations, is the announcement that he has 
discovered the missing fragment of the Del- 
uge tablet. This good fortune was hardly to 
be expected, and is peculiarly gratifying at 
this time, when the interest awakened by the 
translation published by him a short time 
since is still fresh. Without doubt, we shall, 
before long, be furnished with a new and com- 
plete translation of this valuable as well as 
interesting document. The portion already 
published does not differ essentially from the 
account given by Berosus, which appears to 
have been taken from inscriptions on the 
walls of the Temple of Belus, at Babylon, simi- 
lar in character to those discovered by Mr. 
Smith among the ruins of Nineveh ; and both 
accounts bear a strong family likeness to the 
Mosaic account, and together form the most 
perfect link yet discovered connecting the 
early Hebrew with Assyrian history. 

Although the chief value of these Assyrian 
discoveries consists in their bearing upon the 
obscure subjects of Semitic history and eth- 
nology, this legend of the Deluge cannot 
fail to create a new interest in that exten- 
sive cycle of similar legends which is found 
among many nations, and which has so often 
been made the subject of fruitless specula- 
tion. Whether any new light will be thrown 
upon them by this ancient Assyrian inscrip- 
tion, when it shal! have been entirely deci- 
phered, can at present only be conjectured. 
In the mean time it may not be unprofitable 
to “read up” the subject of the Deluge among 
the extra-Semitic nations—to ascertain where 
traditions of such an event are found, and in 
what particulars they correspond with the ac- 
count given in Genesis. 

If we begin upon classic ground with the 
familiar story of Deucalion and Pyrrha, and 
seek for the true version of this story, we 
meet with a variety of conflicting legends, 
which, if they relate to the same event, or 
have sprung from a single tradition, have 
evidently been altered and amplified in com- 
paratively late times. Every school-boy is 
familiar with the story told by Apollodorus, 
and repeated with some poetic embellish- 
ments by Ovid, which relates how Zeus, in- 
censed at the wickedness of the “brazen 
race,” poured down upon them a mighty rain, 
which inundated the whole of Greece, or, as 
Ovid says, the whole world; and how Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha saved themselves in a bark 
which they had been forewarned to construct, 
and, landing after nine days upon Mount 
Parnassus, repeopled the earth by throwing 


over their shoulders stones, which sprang up : 


as men and women. But there have not been 
wanting critics who have maintained, with 
much force, that this account of Apollodorus, 
as well as other notices of the Deluge by the 
later Greek and Latin writers, derived some 
details from a Semitic source. Earlier notices 
contain no allusion to an ark; nor was the 
flood regarded as an instrument of divine 
justice. What Hesiod says of the “brazen 











without a name to Hades. Indeed, Apollo- 
dorus seems himself to have had io mind a 
different tradition, for, with singular incon- 
sistency he states, in the beginning of his 
narrative, that a few persons were saved by 
taking refuge upon the mountains, yet sub- 
sequently he treats Deucalion and Pyrrha as 
the sole survivors. 

Traditions of this event were deeply rooted 
in the legendary history of Greece, and its 
reality was undoubted even by those who felt 
it necessary to strip the popular versions of 
their fabulous details. Its preeise locality,. 
however, was a matter of some disagreement. 
Apollodorus locates it mainly in Thessaly, 
and gives Mount Parnassus as the resting-place 
of the ark, the waters having, he says, burst 
through the mountains which encompass 
Thessaly, and flowed out toward the south. 
Others substitute for Parnassus Mount Athos, 
Mount Othrys, or Mount tna. Aristotle, 
upon what grounds does not appear, locates 
the flood in the country around Dodona. 
Diodorus Siculus mentions a tradition that 
the island of Samothrace was at one time 
submerged, although its inhabitants had time 
to escape to the mountains. Among the 
Athenians there was a tradition that the flood 
took place in the time of Ogyges, the first 
king of Athens, and that he was the only 
person saved; and the Megarians, again, as- 
cribed the honor of having enjoyed the spe- 
cial favor of the gods, when all the rest of 
mankind were destroyed, to Megarus, their 
mythic ancestor. 

The Romans seem not to have had any 
indigenous traditions of a deluge, or if any 
such existed they became merged in the 
more imposing Greek story of Deucalion. 
The northern nations of Europe appear like- 
wise to have been ignorant of any such oc- 
currence, unless, indeed, we enroll among the 
Deluge traditions the account given by the 
Druids of the sudden overflowing of Lake 
Lleon. But, passing to the nations which 
lay to the eastward of the Semites, the Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and Chinese, we come upon 8 
new and especially interesting cycle of these 
traditions. 

Among these nations the record of this 
event is found intimately associated with 
cosmogonic theories, and presents the marked 
features of a mythos rather than of a tradi- 
tion. But a scanty notice is preserved of 
the Persian legend, which is in substance 
this: The world having been corrupted by 
Ahriman, it was necessary to bring over it & 
flood of water in order to cleanse it of its im- 
purities. The rain came down in drops a9 
large as the head of a bull; the earth was 
under water to the height of a man, and the 
creatures of Ahriman were destroyed. 

Of the Hindoo legend we have three de- 
tailed accounts, differing from each other 
somewhat in minor points, but presenting 
the same main features, and all connected 
with the Brahmanic teaching of the avatars, 
or descents of Vishnu. It may be proper to 
state that this legend, as well as the dogms 
of avatars, is of post-Vedic growth; nothing 
is known of such an occurrence in the Vedas 
—a circumstance which led Burnouf, who 
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was only acquainted with the comparatively 
modern versions contained in the “ Maha- 
bhérata” and the “Puranas,” to surmise 
‘that the Hindoos had obtained the story 
from a Semitic source. A version has, how- 
-ever, since been found in the “‘ Brahmana,” or 
commentary, attached to the “ Yajur-Veda,” 
which guarantees to the story a much higher 
antiquity than was accorded to it by Burnouf. 
The distinctive features of the story are, be- 
sides, so eminently Hindoo, that the theory 
of its having been borrowed from any Semitic 
narrative seems hardly tenable, although 
those who take an historical view of it will 
‘be disposed to refer it to the same event. 
This ancient version, which, as might be ex- 
pected, is the shortest and simplest of the 
three, is of sufficient interest to warrant its 
insertion in full : 

“One morning the servants of Manu 
brought him water for ablutions, as the cus- 
tom is to bring it in our day when men’s hands 
have to be washed. As he proceeded to wash 
himself he found a fish in the water, which 
spoke to him, saying, ‘Protect me and I will 
be thy savior.’ ‘From whut wilt thou save 
me?’ ‘A deluge will ere long destroy all 
living creatures, but I can save thee fronr it.’ 
‘What protection, then, dost thou ask of* 
me?’ ‘So long as we are little,’ replied the 
fish, ‘a great danger threatens us; for one 
fish will not scruple to devour another. At 
first, then, thou canst protect me by keeping 
me in a vase. When I grow bigger, and the 
vase will no longer hold me, dig a pond, and 
protect me by keeping me in it; and when I 
shall have become too large for the pond, then 
throw me into the sea; for henceforward I 
shall be strong enough to protect myself 
against all evils.’ The fish ere long became 
enormous, for it grew very fast, and one day 
it said to Manu: ‘In such a year will come 
the deluge; call to mind the counsel I have 
given thee ; build a ship, and when the deluge 
comes, embark on the vessel thou hast built, 
and I will preserve thee.’ 

“ Manu, after feeding and watching the fish, 
at last threw it into the sea, and in the very 
year the tish had indicated he prepared a ship, 
and had recourse (in spirit) to his benefactor. 
When the flood came, Manu went on board the 
ship. The fish then reappeared and swam up 
to him, and Manu passed the cable of his ves- 
sel round its horn, by means of which he was 
transferred across yon northern mountain. 
‘Ihave saved thee,’ said the fish, ‘now lash 
thy vessel to a tree, else the water may still 
carry thee away, though thy bark be moored 
apon the mountain. When the water has re- 
seded, then also mayst thou disembark.’ 
Manu implicitly obeyed the order, and hence 
that mountain still bears the name of ‘ Manu’s 
Descent.’ The deluge swept away all living 
¢reatures; Manu alone survived it. His life 
was then devoted to prayer and fasting in or- 
der to obtain posterity. He made the Pika- 
Sacrifice; he offered to the waters the clari- 
fied butter, cream, whey, and curdled milk. 
His offerings were continued, and, at the end 
of a year, he thereby fashioned for himself a 
wife; she came dripping out of the butter; 
it trickled on her footsteps. Mitra and Va- 
Tuna approached her and asked, ‘ Who art 


Manu.’ ‘ Wilt thou be our daughter?’ ‘No,’ 
the answer was; ‘my owner is the author of 
my being.’ Their solicitations were all vain ; 
for she moved directly onward till she came 
to Manu. On seeing her he also asked her, 
‘Who art thou?’ And she answered, ‘ Thine 
own daughter.’ ‘How so, beloved, art thou 
really my daughter?’ ‘ Yes; the offerings 
thou hast made to the waters—the clarified 
butter, the cream, the whey, and the curdled 
milk—have brought me into being. I am the 
completion of thy vows. Approach me dur- 
ing the sacrifice. If so, thou shalt be rich in 
posterity and in flocks. The desire which 
thou art cherishing shall be entirely accom- 
plished.’ » Thus was Manu wedded to her in 
the midst of the sacrifice—that is, between 
the ceremonies that denote the opening and 
the close of it. With her he lived in prayer 
and fasting, ever anxious to obtain posterity ; 
and she became the mother of the present 
race of men which even now is called the 
race of Manu. The vows which he had 
breathed in concert with her were all per- 
fectly accomplished.” 

The Puranic version has preserved the 
outlines of this more ancient account; but 
its details are somewhat different, and the 
story has been adapted to a later phase of 
the Hindoo theology. The flood is said to 
have taken place at the close of the last 
Kalpa, or “day of Brahma,” and to have 
been occasioned by the sleep of Brahma, who 
sought repose after the lapse of ages. The 
fish, of whose character we are left in doubt 
in the preceding account, is here stated to 
have been a form of Hari (Vishnu), the pre- 
server of the universe, who assumed this 
shape in order to thwart the evil intentions 
of the strong demon Hayagriva, wliom he 
perceived to have approached Brahma in his 
sleep. The person selected for the purpose 
of Vishnu was a pious king, Satyavrata, the 
child of the sun, who, being miraculously pre- 
served in the ark through the “ night of Brah- 
ma,” became the Manu, or first man, of the 
present Kalpa. In another point also this 
version differs remarkably from the earlier 
one: Satyavrata is represented to have been 
accompanied in the ar by seven companions 
—the Seven Rishis—and to have taken with 
him all medicinal herbs, every variety of 
seeds, and all brute animals by pairs. A 
statement so singularly in harmony with the 
Scripture account of the Deluge has, naturally 
enough, sometimes been looked upon as evi- 
dence that the Hindoo and the Hebrew tradi- 
tions were independent records of the same 
event. It is seen, however, that sinee the 
discovery of the older version this apparent 
correspondence in the two accounts, whatever 
may be the true explanation of it, cannot 
fairly be made to bear this interpretation. 
Considered in its relations to the theology 
of the Brahmans, this Hindoo legend has a 
far closer correspondence with the Chinese 
than with the Semitic account of the Deluge. 
In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1856 (volume xvi.) will be found a very com- 
plete notice of the views of the Confucianists 
upon this subject, as embodied in the Chinese 
classics, from the pen of Rev. T. McClatchie, 
from whose account the following particulars 





thou?’ She answered, ‘The daughter of 


Confucianists believed’ in perpetually - recur- 
ring cycles of creation, At the end of each 
cycle the world returned to chaos, an event 
accomplished by a general deluge, “the ‘sea 
removing out of its place, the hills sinking 
down, and the rivers overflowing; men and 
things being utterly destroyed; and the an- 
cient traces all effaced.” From this general 
cataclysm one man, Fuh-he, together with his 
wife and three sons and three daughters, is 
saved to repeople the new and regenerated 
earth. “The order of things, according to 
this doctrine,” says Mr. McClatchie, “is as 
follows: The world is first formed from chaos, 
and the first man is born from this ovum 
mundi. This and some few succeeding gen- 
erations form the golden age of the world, 
when universal righteousness and happiness 
prevail. After this, however, the human race 
becomes degenerate, and wickedness prevails ; 
and when this state of things reaches its cli- 
max, then the whole world is destroyed by a 
deluge, and returns to chaos... . After a 
certain period has elapsed the world again 
springs forth from chaos, the first man reap- 
pears, and a new world, similar to the former 
one and peopled by the same inhabitants, is 
called into being. The minute similarity of 
these worlds may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing incident: Conversing one day with an 
intelligent Confucianist on this subject, he re- 
marked: ‘We are now seated at this table 
conversing about this passage’ (in the clas- 
sics), ‘and after this world has returned to 
chaos, when the correspondent period to the 
present shall arrive in the succeeding world, 
you and I shall again be seated at this table 
conversing about this same passage.’” 

This notion of a universal deluge, which 
fills so large a place in the cosmogony of the 
Confucianists, is not confined in China to this 
sect. Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff, in an article on 
Buddhism in China, in the same number of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, says: “In 
one of the” (Buddhist) “temples the writer 
saw, in beautiful stucco, the scene where 
Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, looks down 
from heaven upon the lonely Noah and his 
ark, amid the raging billows of the delug 
with the dolphins swimming around him as 
his last means of safety, and the dove, with 
an olive-branch in its beak, flying toward the 
vessel; nothing could have exceeded the 
beauty of the execution.” 

The traditions, or legends, which we have 
thus far examined, being confined to a single 
continent, upon which extensive migrations 
of inhabitants are known to have taken place, 
are, perhaps, the most readily to be explained 
on the supposition that they each preserve a 
dim reminiscence of a great calamity which, 
in ancient times, overwhelmed a portion of 
this continent; or that, in some instances, 
they have passed from one nation to another. 
But the difficulty of treating such traditions 
as historically connected, and, therefore, as 
referring to the same event, is enhanced in 
proportion as we recede from what has com- 
monly been assumed to be the centre from 
which they started. It is now generally con- 
ceded that the theory of a universal deluge is 
untenable. (Upon this point see Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of the Bible,” article “ Noah.”) 
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This being admitted, the abundant geological 
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evidence, found in all parts of the earth, to 
the existence of man in ages long anterior to 
any date yet assigned to the Noachian Deluge, 
forces us to conclude that this occurrence 
could have affected only a small portion of 
the earth’s inhabitants at that time, by far 
the larger portion being in profound ig- 
norance of it. There is, therefore, a peculiar 
interest attached to these legends of a great 
deluge, when, leaving the Asiatic continent, 
we find them thickly scattered among the isl- 
ands of the Pacific, and, as is well known, 
throughout the length and breadth of both 
American continents, from the Esquimaux 
in the North to the Araucanians of Chili. 

The Polynesian and American traditions 
occur with a great variety of detail; they 
have little in common either with one an- 
other, or with the Mosaic account, except 
that, with pertinacious unanimity, they point 
to a time when the whole earth was over- 
flowed by water, and all mankind, with the 
exception of one, or, at most, a few persons, 
perished, Respecting the cause of this event, 
and the manner of escape, there is a wide dis- 
agreement, In the small group of the Society 
Islands, Ellis met with no less than three dis- 
tinct traditions of this event, all differing in a 
marked manner from each other. One of 
them relates that a fisherman once had the 
misfortune to entangle his hook in the hair 
of Ruaharu, the Neptune of the South-Sea Isl- 
anders, as this god was enjoying his custom- 
ary siesta among the coralline groves at the 
bottom of the sea. Aroused from his slum- 
bers, the incensed Ruaharu appeared above 
the surface of the waters, and, after upbraid- 
ing the poor fisherman for his impiety in en- 
croaching upon his sacred precinct, declared 
that the land was criminal, and should be de- 
stroyed. This circumstance was what brought 
on the deluge; but the most remarkable feat- 
ure of this tradition is, that the fisherman 
who had excited the anger of the god, and on 
whose account the world was doomed to be 
destroyed, was the very person selected to be 
saved. It isa singular feature, too, that he 
was saved, together with his wife, not in a 
boat nor by taking refuge on a mountain, but 


on a low coralline island, which in no part | 


rises to an elevation of more than two feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Ellis likewise found the tradition among 
the Hawaiians, who told him that “ they were 
informed by their fathers that all the land 
had been overflowed by the sea, except a 
small peak on the top of Mauna-kea, where 
two human. beings were preserved from the 
destruction that overtook the rest; but they 
said that they had never before heard of a 
ship, er of Noah, having always been accus- 
tomed to call it Kai a Kahinarii (Sea of Kahi- 
narii).” 

The Feejee Islanders, on the contrary, as if 
to illustrate the perversity of human memory, 
told not merely of a “ ship,” but of éwo ships, 
in which their ancestors escaped this dire ca- 
lamity. “ After the islands had been peopled 
by the first man and woman,” say they, “a 
great rain took place, by which they were 
finally submerged; but, before the highest 
places were covered with the water, two large 
double canoes made their appearance. In 
one of these was Rokora, the god of carpen- 








ters; in the other, Rokola, his head work- 
man, who picked up some of the people, and 
kept them on board until the waters had sub- 
sided, after which they were again landed on 
the island. It is reported that in former 
times canoes were ulways kept in readiness 
against another inundation. The persons 
thus saved, eight in number, were landed at 
Mbenga, where the highest of their gods is 
said to have made his first appearance.” 
(Wilkes’s “ Exploring Expedition.”’) 

Ethnographically connected with the na- 
tives of the Feejee, Society, and Sandwich Isl- 
ands, are the Maories of New Zealand. The 
legend, as related by them to Sir George 
Grey, differs entirely from any of the preced- 
ing, and is much more mythic in its cast. 
Tawhaki, the Noah of the Maories, is believed 
still to dwell in the sky, and is worshiped as 
a god, and thunder and lightning are said to 
be caused by his footsteps when he moves. 
The legend of Tawhaki, so far as it relates to 
the deluge, is, in substance, this: “On one 
occasion he had been fishing with his four 
brothers-in-law ; as he was returning home in 
company with two of them, he was set upon 
by them, apparently without provocation, and 
unmercifully beaten. His assailants, suppos- 
ing they had killed him, threw him into a pit 
and buried him. When they reached home, 
Hine-piri-piri, their sister, and the wife of 
Tawhaki, made inquiries for ber husband, but 
received evasive answers. The other two 
brothers-in-law soon after returned, and were 
likewise questioned as to the whereabouts of 
Tawhaki; but they could tell nothing more 
of him than that he had started for home in 
company with the two brothers who had al- 
ready arrived. Hine -piri- piri, suspecting 
treachery, now went jn search of her husband, 
whose burial-place she at length found. She 
dug him up, took him home, and, by means 
of tender nursing, finally restored him to per- 
fect health.” The legend goes on: “ As soon 
as Tawhaki had recovered from his wounds, 
he left the place where his faithless brothers- 
in-law lived, and went away, taking all his 
own warriors and their families with bim, and 
built a fortified village on the top of a very 
lofty mountain, where he could easily protect 
himself; and they dwelt there. Then he 
called aloud to the gods, his ancestors, for re- 
venge, and they let the floods of heaven de- 
scend, and the earth was overwhelmed by the 
waters, and all human beings perished; and 
the name given to that event was ‘the over- 
whelming of the Mataaho,’ and the whole of 
that race perished.” 

Of,the American traditions of a deluge, 
the one which has received the most atten- 
tion, owing to several points in which it has 
been thought to resemble the Mosaic account, 
is the Mexican tradition respecting Coxcox 
and his wife Xochiquetzal. This tradition is 
the more valuable because its leading features 
have been preserved in pictorial representa- 
tions which date back to the time of the con- 
quest; and its genuineness is thereby freed 
from the suspicion which must always attach 
itself in some measure to legends derived 
wholly from oral sources. Before, however, 
giving the details of this tradition, it may be 
well to illustrate the wide prevalence of such 








traditions in America by a few scattered no- 











tices selected nearly at random from the 
abundant testimony to this fact. 

The Chippewayans, according to Macken- 
zie, “describe a deluge when the waters 
spread over the whole earth, except the high- 
est mountains, on the tops of which they pre- 
served themselves.” The Mandans are said, 
by Catlin, to have pointed to the mountain- 
tops in the West as the spot where their an- 
cestor, a white man, landed from his “big 
canoe,” after the earth had been laid under 
water by the flood. Frequent netices occur 
of the tradition among the Algonquin tribes, 
among whom, as was observed by Charlevoix, 
the primeval waters, which existed before the 
creation of the earth, are frequently con- 
founded, in their legends, with those which 
at a subsequent period overflowed it, and des. 
troyed all living things. One tradition says 
that “ the posterity of the first man perished, 
except Messen, or Saketchak, by an inunda- 
tion from the overflowing of a lake. Messon 
sent a raven to the bottom of the abyss to 
bring up some earth; the raven having failed, 
he sent a musk-rat, which was successful. 
With this small quantity of earth he restored 
the world to its former condition.” A legend 
of the Cherokees is given by Schooleraft, ac- 
cording to which the coming of the deluge 
was predicted by a dog to his master, who 
was instructed to build a boat and to put into 
it all things he wished to save. The Arau- 
canians of South America had, according to 
Molina, “a tradition of a great deluge, in 
which only a few persons were saved, who 
took refuge upon a high mountain, called 
Thegtheg—the ‘ Thundering,’ or ‘ Sparkling ’— 
which had the property of moving upon the 
water.” Traditions of a similar convulsion 
of Nature were found among the Peruvians, 
and among the Carib tribes. “When the 
Tamanacs” (on. the Orinoco) “are asked,” 
says Humboldt, “how the human race sur- 
vived this great deluge, this ‘age of water’ 
of the Mexicans, they say: ‘A man and-a 
woman saved themselves on a high mountain, 
called Tamanacu, situated on the banks of 
the Asiveru; and, casting behind them over 
their heads the fruits of the Mauritia palm- 
tree, they saw the seeds contained in those 
fruits produce men and women, who repeopled 
the earth.’” 

The Mexican tradition, with which we 
may conclude this series of deluge traditions, 
formed a portion of a system of cosmology 
which presents several interesting points for 
comparison with those found in the Old World, 
particularly with that of India. Four times, 
according to the Mexican tradition, or mythol- 
ogy, has the earth been visited by a great 
ealamity, which destroyed its humau inhab- 
itants ; and the present is its fifth age. The 
first age lasted 5,206 years; the earth was 
peopled by giants, who were destroyed bys 
great famine. The second age lasted 4,804 
years ; this was the age of fire; as the birds 
alone were able to escape the general confla- 
gration, all men were transformed into birds, 
except one man and one woman, who saved 
themselves in the recesses of a cavern. The 
third age lasted 4,010 years; men perished 
by hurricanes, and some were transformed 
into apes ; two persons were saved by fleeing 





| to a cavern. The fourth age lasted 4,008 
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years; this was the age of water; a great 
inundation destroyed mankind, except one 
man, named Coxcox, and his wife Xochi- 
quetzal, who saved themselves in the hollow 
trunk of a cypress-tree. 

“Of the different nations that inhabited 
Mexico,” says Humboldt, “ the following had 
paintings representing the deluge of Coxcox, 
viz.: the Aztecs, the Mixteos, the Zapotecs, 
the Tlascaltecs, and the Michoacans. The 
Noah, Xisuthrus, or Menu, of these nations 
is termed Coxcox, Teo-Cipactli, or Tezpi. He 
saved himself and his wife Xochiquetzal in a 
bark, or, according to other traditions, on a 
raft. The painting” (accompanying the text) 
“represents Coxcox in the midst of the wa- 
ters, waiting for a bark. The mountain, the 
summit of which rises above the waters, is 
the peak of Colhuacan, the Ararat of the 
Mexicans. At the foot of the mountain are 
the heads of Coxcox and his wife. The latter 
is known by two tresses in the form of horns, 
denoting the female sex. The men born af- 
ter the deluge are dumb. The dove, from 
the top of the tree, distributes among them 
tongues, represented under the form of small 
commas. We must not confound this dove 
with the bird which brings Coxcox tidings 
that the waters were dried up. The Michoa- 
cans preserved a tradition that Coxcox, whom 
they call Tezpi, embarked in a spacious acalli 
with his wife and children, several animals, 
and grain. When the Great Spirit, Tezcatli- 
poca, ordered the waters to withdraw, Tezpi 
sent out from the ark a vulture. This bird 
did not return, on account of the carcasses 
with which the earth was strewed. Tezpi 
sent out other birds, one of which, the hum- 
ming-bird, alone returned, holding in its beak 
a branch clad with leaves. Tezpi, seeing that 
fresh verdure covered the soil, quitted his 
bark near the mountain of Colhuacan.” 

It is no part of the purpose of the present 
article to discuss the question of the origin 
of these numerous traditions, which we have 
found widely disseminated over three conti- 
nents and the intervening islands ; still it may 
not be amiss to notice briefly some of the 
views which have been advanced in explana- 
tion of this almost world-wide belief in the 
former occurrence of a great deluge. 

The question, with those who have treated 
these traditions as historical—as true tradi- 
tions—is reduced to this: whether it is more 
reasonable to suppose that they have obtained 
this wide circulation starting from a single 
centre, in which case they may be assumed to 
be the more or less perfect records of the 
event narrated in Genesis; or that they have 
originated, in many cases independently of 
each other, in great calamities, which in the 
course of human history may have happened 
again and again, occasioned by unusually de- 
structive mountain-torrents, or by the subsi- 
dence of large tracts of land with their in- 
habitants, or by an overflow of the sea con- 
sequent upon submarine earthquakes or other 
geological changes. Such occurrences, some- 
times very disastrous in their effects, are known 
to have taken place; and the view of the del- 
uge tradition which at the present time prob- 
ably finds the most favor is that ably sup- 
Ported by Sir Charles Lyell, who sees in these 
Stories the records of local occurrences, many 





disasters of this kind, possibly, being fre- 
quently confounded together, and shaped into 
a single, well-rounded legend. 

Another view, according to which the tra- 
dition is to be regarded as a sort of scientific 
myth, was suggested by Humboldt, viz., that 
stories of this kind may have been fabricated 
originally to account for the appearance of 
marine deposits upon the sides of lofty moun- 
tains. This view is regarded not unfavorably 
by Lyell, and finds its latest supporter in 
Tylor (“Early History of Mankind”), who 
seems inclined to enroll the deluge tradition 
among bis “ Myths of Observation.” In sup- 
port of this view, it may be urged that such 
deposits have almost universally been pointed 
to as evidence of a deluge wherever traditions 
of one have existed. This, as is well known 
to every student of geology, was the case in 
Europe while geology was still in its infancy. 
In a passage of the “ Chinese Classics ” it is 
said : “ The shells of the sea-snail and pearl- 
oyster have been seen on high hills, and on 
their stones ; these stones formed (portion of) 
the soil of the former world,” ete. Ellis states 
that the natives of Tahiti pointed, in proof of 
the correctness of their traditions, to the sea- 
shells found on the mountains; and Turner, 
writing of the Samoan traditions, says : “It 
is the universal belief that of old the fish 
swam where the land now is; and tradition 
now adds that when the waters abated many 
of the fish of the sea were left on the land, 
and afterward were changed into stone.” It 
will be considered, by those inclined to adopt 
this view, an important point, that Turner 
was unable to find among the Samoans any 
more definite notion of a deluge than this. 

A third view, which admits of no. slight 
support from the discoveries of comparative 
mythology, which has successfully resolved 
so large a portion of mythology into the daily- 
recurring phenomena of Nature, can be best 
presented by a reference to some prominent 
traits of the deluge traditions, particularly of 
those found among the Hindoos and Chinese. 

The deluge of Manu takes place at the 
close of a Kalpa while Brahma sleeps, and 
the Confucian deluge likewise occurs at the 
end of each cycle of creation. Now, without 
descending to a minute examination of these 
doctrines of successive creations, it is evident 
that they are based upon an analogy pre- 
sented by the phenomena of day and night. 
Particularly is this apparent in the Brahman- 
ic theology, in which the Kalpa, or “ Day of 
Brahma,” the “ Year of Brahma,” and the 
“ Life of Brahma,” have an unmistakable 
reference to human existence, made up of 
days and years. Is the deluge of water, then, 
which overflows the world, simply a mythos, 
representing in its origin the damp darkness 
which at night enshrouds all Nature, ard for 
a time seems to blot out existence? It is in- 
teresting, in view of this question, to examine 
what traces of the sun may be found in the 
Deluge tradition. In the Hindoo story, Vish- 
nu, who, as a fish, drags the ark of Manu, is 
now recognized as a solar deity. This deity, 
the only member of the Hindoo trinity which 
is met with in the Vedas, is pronounced by 
Vedic scholars to be the sun, “ particularly 
in its three positions at morning, noon, and 
night.” The sun-god as a fish, or as an am- 





phibious being, is a phenomenon familiar to 
the comparative mythologist, originating ‘in 
the supposed descent of the sun at night into 
the waters, which most nations have believed 
to surround the world. Vishnu, as a fish 
dragging the ark of Manu, may, without vio- 
lence to probability, be held to represent the 
sun-god conveying the sun from its place of 
setting to its place of rising. Without exam- 
ining minutely the Chinese tradition, one 
circumstance may be noticed, showing how 
ready the Chinese are to recognize the sun 
in Fuh-be (sometimes called Shang-te), their 
Adam as well as Noah. On their guard- 
houses, Yin and Yang, which, in the Confu- 
cian philosophy, are sometimes regarded as 
light and darkness, sometimes as heaven 
and earth, and sometimes as sun and moon, 
are depicted as a disk painted just above and 
within the concave portion of a crescent 
moon, “an emblem which,” says Mr. McClat- 
chie, “represents the great father Shang-te, 
or the sun, escaping in the lunar boat from 
the flood.” 

A careful examination of many others of 
these traditions, when made in connection 
with the mythological ideas with which they 
are found associated, will reveal traces of the 
solar myth, but it will suffice, in illustration 
of this view, to point out one other instance: 
The Amalivaca of the Caribs, who, together 
with one woman, was, according to their tra- 
ditions, saved from the Deluge, was not only 
their Noah, but was their great “culture hero.” 
He prescribed laws to Nature, forced the na- 
tives to renounce their migratory habits, and 
performed the ether usual functions of the 
mythic author of civilization. Now, the char- 
acter of the “culture hero,” particularly that 
of the American tribes, as a solar deity, has 
been satisfactorily established. Such person- 
ages were Manco Capac, Bochica, Quetzal- 
coatl, and the Algonquin Manabozho, all of 
whom have been clearly identified with the sun. 

The question, however, is not whether this 
or that theory of these remarkable traditions 
can be supported by plausible arguments, but 
whether such evidence can be adduced as 
shall give to any theory a scientific value. 
It must be confessed that none which has 
yet been advanced is supported by such evi- 
dence. The inquiry into the origin of these 
traditions comes fairly within the province of 
comparative mythology, and is certainly an 
interesting one, but the subject is at present 
enveloped in so much obscurity that any one 
can still conscientiously maintain bis own fa- 
vorite theory with little fear that it will be 
wrested from him by argument, and with an 
equally slight prospect of convicting of error 
those inclined to adopt different views. 


George S. Jones. 





SUPERSTITIONS IN MO- 
ROCCO.* 


SOMEWHAT sensational anecdote in 
connection with the Feast of Rams 
was going the round of Tangier circles for 
some days. Selam entertained the breakfast- 
table of the United National Hotel with it 





*‘* 4 Winter in Morocco,”’ by Amelia Perrier. 
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one morning. He gave the tale a most un- 
hesitating credence, which I don’t feel quite 
sure that all who read it here will be ready 
to bestow. 

The day before the commencement of the 
Feast of Rams, a dishonest Moor, who had 
stolen an animal from one of bis neighbors, 
brought it into the town to sell. It was a 
very fine ram, and he expected to get a large 
sum for it—which expectation heightened 
on the way, as the ram, while he carried it 
on his shoulders, seemed to grow heavier and 
heavier; so heavy, indeed, that he almost 
sank beneath the burden. He took it first to 
a coffee-shop, where a number of Moors were 
as usual assembled; but, behold! no sooner 
had he lifted it from his back, than instead 
of the fine, fat sheep he had carried, there 
was a lean and skinny wretch, which nobody 
would think of purchasing; and which he 
was in fact laughed at and derided for think- 
ing of offering for sale. Much astonished, 
but still more mortified and disappointed, he 
threw the stolen ram on his shoulders again, 
and left the shop. But no sooner was he in 
the street, than all the animal’s size and 
weight returned ; and, his hopes reviving also, 
he staggered on with it to another coffee- 
shop. But here the wonder was repeated. 
No sooner had he disburdened himself of the 
ram, than he found it to be again a miserable, 
attenuated animal, that nobody would so much 
as look at, much less buy. There was noth- 
ing for it, but to take it up on his back 
again, and sally forth. Great, however, was 
his amazement, to find, when he left the shop, 
that the ram as before began to grow heavy, 
and in fact so incrensed in weight as he went 
on, that he could scarcely move under it. 
Determined not to be foiled this time, he took 
it next to the house of a friend who lived 
near, instead of a coffee-shop, partly because 
he was resolved to get rid of it now, before it 
grew thin again, and partly because it was 
becoming so heavy that he really felt he 
could carry it no farther. 

“Ah, Hamed!” he cried, as he entered 
bis friend's house, “do you want a fine ram 
for the feast? If you do, here’s one—the 
largest and heaviest I ever carried on my 
back.” 

Hamed, as it happened, did want a ram, 
and, perceiving how fine a one this was (Ab- 
dullah still carried it on his shoulders), he 
was willing to become the purchaser. 

“But why do you keep it still on your 
back?” he asked. “Put it down and rest 
yourself, and then, too, I shall be able to feel 
it, and find out whether it is in truth so fat 
as it looks.” 

“No,” said his cunning friend; “ there’s 
no need that I should do that. I'm not very 
tired; and any one can know, by looking at 
him, that this is the finest ram that has been 
brought into Tangier for the feast. I brought 
him to you first as you are a friend; but it’s 
getting late, and I can’t waste my time; so, 
if you won’t put down the price for him at 
once,” naming a sum that was moderate for 
so very fat a ram as this seemed, “I'll just 
carry him off to Ali's coffee-shop, where there 
are plenty who will be ready to have him at 
the first word.” 

This specious talk had its due effect on 





Hamed. Dreading to lose so excellent a bar- 
gain by delay, he counted down the money to 
the wily Abdullah, who instantly took the 
ram off his shoulders, preparing with all 
speed to pocket the money—which he would 
much have liked to have done first, only that, 
both his hands being engaged holding the ram 
on his shoulders, he was unable to take it up. 

But great was Hamed’s amazement and 
violent his indignation, when, instead of the 
fine animal he believed bimself to have pur- 
chased, there stood before him a shrunk and 
wasted creature—a mere skeleton of a ram, 
not worth half a peseta, and such as no well- 
to-do believer would think of insulting the 
prophet by sacrificing at El Aid Hanwela. 
His anger burst the bonds of friendship, and 
broke through the bounds of politeness. 

“You false rascal!” he cried, seizing the 
hand in which Abdullah had hastily gathered 
up the purchase-money, before running off 
with himself as fast as he could, “ how dare 
you impose on me in this manner! I wouldn’t 
take that ram for the trouble of killing him— 
a wretched starveling, that, by some demon’s 
tricks, you contrived to make look like a 
fine sheep! Give me back my money, and 
take the bewitched beast out of this at once, 
before I and my children suffer by your 
wicked sorceries.” 

The unfortunate Abdullah was very loath 
to give back the money and take up the hor- 
rid ram again, but he had no resource but to 
obey; for, besides that his late friend was a 
strong man, and very much in earnest, he, 
knowing the dishonest way in which he had 
come by the ram, dared not have any public 
disturbance made about the matter. So he 
opened his hand, and permitted Hamed to 
snatch his silver back again, and put it in his 
pocket, which Hamed did with all speed, not 
knowing what evil influences might be about ; 
and then Abdullah ruefully lifted the ill-got- 
ten ram on his back again, and left the house, 
the door of which was hastily slammed be- 
hind him before he had well quitted it. 

There was nothing for it now, he thought, 
but to take the ram to his own house, and 
sacrifice it for himself, in place of the humble 
little he-kid which, being a very poor man, he 
had intended to be content with. That was 
the only good which he could now hope to 
get out of the ram. He would kill the he- 
kid, too, for his eldest son, and so be some- 
thing like on an equality with his neighbors. 

But even these humble plans were not de- 
signed to be carried out. He was scarcely 
beyond the threshold of Hamed’s house when 
the ram began to grow heavy again, and went 
on getting heavier and heavier, until poor 
Abdullah could scarcely support its weight. 
He had hardly gone a hundred yards, and had 
just said to himself that he would kill his 
little kid for his son, when the beast suddenly 
increased so enormously in weight, that the 
wretched man, unable to bear it any longer, 
sank beneath it, fainting on the pavement. 

He raised his hands feebly to push it from 
him, fearing he would be smothered ; but, lo! 
as he did so, it all at once began to dwindle 
again, and grew smaller and smaller so rapid- 
ly that in Jess than a moment it had vanished 
altogether! Then Abdullah lost his senses. 

Selam’s explanation of this extraordinary 





narrative was, that a djihn, or evil spirit, had 
entered into the skin of a ram in order to de- 
ceive this man, and so punish him for his 
thieving propensities. This was to Selam 
quite a natural and reasonable elucidation of 
every thing that might be considered strange 
and marvelous in the incident. No shadow 
of a doubt of its having really occurred ever 
crossed his brain. 

I may as well record here another some- 
what similar narrative, which obtains equally 
unhesitating credence in the empire of the 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed-ben-Abderaham : 

A generation or two ago, there was a cer- 
tain great man in Morocco, called Hadji-el- 
Arbi, chief of the fanatic sect of Muley Tayeb, 
who was esteemed a saint, and enjoyed alb 
the privileges of one, in consideration of his 
direct descent from the Prophet Mohammed ; 
and, in consequence, his influence and pow- 
er, particularly among the lower classes of 
the people, were greater than even that of 
the sultan himself. 

But this great man, like all great men, 
had enemies; and some of them conspired 
together one time to take his life. 

The mode they adopted to effect their ob- 
ject was somewhat peculiar. The flesh of a 
cat is supposed by the Moors to be poisonous 
to whoever eats it, and these conspirators 
caused a cat to be killed, and served up to 
Hadji-el-Arbi as a rabbit in a kesksoo stew. 

But, like most conspiracies, there was a 
traitor concerned in this, who went to the 
saint, and revealed to him the plot against 
his life. If he ate rabbit kesksoo on that 
day, he would be a dead man. 

But the saint was conscious of his power, 
and knew how superfluous these warnings 
were. He smiled to himself, being rather 
pleased than otherwise at this fresh oppor- 
tunity of displaying the power of “ that divin- 
ity that doth hedge” a descendant of the 
great Prophet Mohammed, and the futility 
of the plots of impious men, when directed 
against a life protected by such holy influ- 
ences as those that surrounded him. So, in- 
stead of sending to his kitchen, to say that 
he did not desire rabbit kesksoo on that day, 
or, when the dish was put on the table, order- 
ing it away again, uncovered and untouched, 
the saint said nothing, but permitted the 
stewed cat, walled in with kesksoo, covered 
with onions, and garnished round the edge 
with hard-boiled eggs cut in two, to be placed 
before him, and uncovered ; and then, accord- 
ing to saintly custom, dived his hand into 
the middle of the dish, rummaging beneath 
the onions as if to find some favorite joint. 

But great was the surprise, horror, and 
dismay of the slaves and servants (among 
whom were some of the conspirators) when, 
instead of seeing the saint draw forth a dainty 
leg or tender back, devour it, and then drop 
down dead, there sprang from beneath his 
hand, with a growl and a spit, a huge black 
cat, which, with busby tai] and fiery eyes, 
jumped from the table, dashed through the 
open door, and was seen no more! 

Then, looking aghast into the dish of 
kesksoo, the would-be murderers saw plenty 
of onions, and a little gravy; but no bone or 
particle of flesh of the stewed cat that had 
been placed there! 
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The saint laughed, and coolly bade the 
servants bring in the next course. 

Now, this I call a really good miracle. 
Before it, such affairs as those of Lourdes 
and La Salette sink into utter insignificance. 
Not but that we in Christendom can match it, 
if we go far away back enough in our history. 
But this is where we show our inferiority, we 
have degenerated so much. This kesksooed 
cat is really quite a modern occurrence, but 
how paltry and miserable the above-named, 
the very best we can produce nowadays, 
seems compared to this African wonder! To 
find a proper parallel, we must go back to the 
year a. D. 342, when St. Nicholas was Bishop 
of Myra, in Lycia. There may be a few 
Christians who don’t know the story, so I 
shall repeat it, as no doubt it will afford them 
some satisfaction. It is pleasant to think 
that, no matter how long ago, one’s saints 
were as good as other people’s saints. 

There was once a dreadful famine in the 
land where this good and great man dwelt. 
During it a certain innkeeper, in order to 
keep up the supplies for his establishment, 
used to go forth and steal little children, 
whom he murdered, and then served up as 
meals to his guests. As St. Nicholas was 
traveling through his diocese, he happened to 
lodge for a night in this man’s house; and a 
dish of the customary hideous food (hideous 
at least in imagination, but no doubt most 
savory and inviting in its aspect to unsus- 
pecting people) was placed before him. But 
the holy man was not to be deceived. He in- 
stantly knew the nature of the dish, and re- 
jected it. He then went out to a yard, where 
there was a large tubful of children, cut up 
and salted down for future provision. Over 
this he made the sign of the cross, when the 
children all rose up, whole and well. 

This incident is depicted in bass-relief on 
a font in Winchester Cathedral. The saint is 
represented holding his hands over the tub, 
from which the children are just emerging. 
They are all clapping their hands; for jov, 
no doubt, at getting out of the “ pickle” they 
had been in. 

It was on account of this good deed that 
St. Nicholas came to be regarded as the pa- 
tron saint of children. 

I have often since regretted that I did not 
at the time recollect this miracle to tell it to 
Selam when he told me of Hadji-el-Arbi and 
the stewed cat; and so have kept up the dig- 
nity of my country and its religion in his eyes. 
But probably he would not have believed it. 
It is strange how incredulous people are about 
other people’s miracles. We are all so apt to 
think our own swans are swans, but our neigh- 
bor’s swans only geese! This is a pleasanter 
way of putting it than to say that we regard 
our own geese as swans, but our neighbor’s 
geese as only geese. 

Here is another Moorish marvel—goose 
or swan, as we choose to take it—narrated by 
Selam, and believed devoutly by him; also, 
doubtless, believed by many of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The present Bashaw of Tangier, Kaid 
Abbas-em-Kishet, was formerly governor of 
the Riff province; and was chosen for that 
post over the heads of two other competitors 
in the following strange manner : 





Each of the three candidates had an equal 
space of ground assigned to him, which was 
planted with barley. But the land of the first 
competitor produced only weeds; that of the 
second bore a scanty crop; while on the por- 
tion of Abbas-em-Kishet such an abundant 
supply of barley sprang up and ripened that 
sufficient sickles could not be procured to 
reap the produce. It was plain that Allah 
favored the kaid, and he was accordingly 
chosen as governor. 

To have expressed any doubt in the truth 
of this narrative, Selam would have regarded 
as great profanity. How indignant would he 
have felt if any one had suggested to him the 
possibility of presents—“ bribes” is an ugly 
word everywhere—and of one present having 
been three times as large as the others! If it 
had been hinted to him either that the de- 
scendant of the Great Prophet might conde- 
scend to have some barley well boiled pre- 
vious to sowing; some more, probably just 
“ coddled ;” while another portion might 
possibly have been sown altogether un- 
cooked, and in a well - manured field * — 
if I had said this to Selam, he might have 
called me “a rationalist;” so I didn’t. . Peo- 
ple are often called “rationalists” in more 
civilized countries than Tangier, and by bet- 
ter educated men than poor Selam, if they at- 
tempt to offer explanations of pet traditions 
—the appellation of “ rationalists ” not being 
at all intended to imply a compliment to su- 
perior “rationality.” That is why I don’t 
venture to hint any explanation of St. Nicho- 
las and the “little pickles,” 

Some people, too, may blame me for not 
having improved the occasion with Selam, and 
tried to enlighten his ignorance. But I did 
not do so for the reasons above named. I did 
not wish to vex my kind but credulous friend 
Selam ; if I had, perhaps he would not have 
told me any more stories ; and I liked to hear 
his stories, not being myself very keenly alive 
to the difference between geese and swans. 





A RAG-PICKER’S REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


AMBLING, with a health-officer, in the 
darksome purlieus of the city in quest 
of facts for an article, which the writer had 
been commissioned to prepare for a weekly 
paper, some reminiscences of Washington Irv- 
ing were unexpectedly unearthed, which re- 
call to memory the gentlest of his traits. In 
themselves the facts are not novel, and only 
confirm what has always been known of 
Geoffrey Crayon, but they derive a curious 
interest from the remarkable character of 
their source. r 
A line of brick tenement-houses in Wil- 
lett Street is exclusively occupied by a com- 
munity of rag-pickers, who are required to 
comply with a few wise rules intended to im- 





* Though the above “ miracle” might have been 
thus performed by means of trickery, I think it 
much more probable that it never took place at all. 
It would seem scarcely necessary to impose upon 
the Moors with sham miracles, for, as they regard 
religious doubt, or demand for evidences, as sinful 
unbelief, it is quite enough to circulate such stories 
to have them unhesitatingly accepted. 





prove their sanitary condition, and enforced 
by a director selected from their own num- 
ber. 

Martin Sehreiver, a sharp-witted German, 
has held this distinguished position for over 
twenty years, and, as we questioned him al- 
luding to his past career, he casually men- 
tioned the name of Washington Irving. Not 
prepared to hear this, we asked him what 
name he had spoken of, when he repeated, 
with some asperity, “ Washington Irving,” 
and inquired, in a deprecatory manner, 
whether we had never read any of that 
author’s works. Our statement that we had, 
regained for us his respect, and, in his 
broken English, he simply said, touched 
with emotion, to our astonishment, that he 
had never met a nobler or kindlier man. 
His connection with him had been extremely 
humble, but it was an enshrined memory 
now, unmarred by a single unjust act. Then 
seating ourselves in Martin’s sanctum, and 
anon catching a glimpse, through the open 
door, of a heavily-laden man trundling up- 
stairs with a pack of rags, we gathered the 
following : 

Martin arrived in America from Germany 
in 1833, and at once found employment as a 
domestic servant in the family of Mr. Eben- 
ezer Irving, Washington’s brother, at No. 3 
Bridge Street, near Bowling Green. The 
house was a three-story and basement struct- 
ure in brick, and was long ago demolished 
to make room for the modern warehouses 
which now cover the site. 

The author was permanently settled here, 
and, in a sacred front-room on the second 
story, used as a sitting-room, bedroom, and 
study, he secluded himself during the greater 
part of the day. He constantly applied him- 
self to his work, and, after eating a frugal 
breakfast of dry toast and coffee with the 
rest of the family, he retired to his own room, 
and remained there until eleven o'clock. 
Neatly dressed and carrying a beavy cane, 
it was then his custom to take his morning- 
walk, to saunter near Castle Garden, or to 
call on a few intimate friends. The three- 
o’clock’ dinner he enjoyed well, regularly 
drinking with it one glass of Madeira, to 
which he strictly limited himself. He was 
not often home to tea, but was usually in his 
room by nine o’clock, and again at work. To 
judge from Martin’s statements, this room 
was furnished cheerfully after Irving’s own 
taste, with plenty of books and pictures to 
garnish it, and in winter a blazing coal-fire in 
the open grate, before which he delighted to 
sit, and gather fancies from its warm heart. 
When he retired, a small table, holding writ, 
ing-materials, a few books, and a wax-candle, 
was drawn to the side of the bed, and, from 
time to time during the night, as thoughts 
occurred to him, their graceful wit and 
beaming humor were instantaneonsly em- 
bodied in rough notes for future use. Much 
of his work was done at night as he lay in 
bed ; and frequently the candle on the table 
was found still burning early in the morning. 
He never smoked or used any stimulants in 
his room. 

Irving’s hospitality was unbounded; but 
he was pestered almost to death by crowds 
of visitors of the class who beset every man 
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of genius within their reach, and was sorely 
tried in his endeavors to treat them cour- 
teously. As he went to his quiet room in the 
morning, he was obliged to humorously tell 
Martin that he would be “not at home” to 
callers. Nevertheless, to the humblest per- 
son accosting him in the street he was at- 
tentive; and our authority assured us that he 
had seen Washington Irving go out of his 
own way to direct a strange laboring-man to 
some point in the city. His charity was per- 
fect, and to those who needed it he gave not 
his money only, but his time and influence. 

Martin, who was then seventeen years of 
age, one day received a letter from his old 
parents in Havre, France, and Irving, seeing 
him reading it, asked what they had written, 
He replied that they were anxious to join him 
in America, and that they had no money, nor 
had he. 

“Do you wish them to come?” Irving 
asked. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Then they shall.” 

And the author that day went down to 
the packet-ship Erie, Captain Funk, which 
was about to sail for Havre, and sent a letter 
to his friend, the American consul, requesting 
him to provide the old couple with outfits 
and passages at his expense. About two 
months later, while he was reading his morn- 
ing paper, he sent word to the kitchen for 
Martin, who at once appeared in the dining- 
room. Irving told him that the Erie had ar- 
rived at Sandy Hook, but would probably not 
reach the city until late in the afternoon, and 
promised then to accompany him to the 
wharf. The exemplary master and his ser- 
vant accordingly started out, and, after sev- 
eral hours’ search, returned with the immi- 
grants. Irving’s generosity did not stop 
here. He selected a comfortable lodging- 
place for them, gave additional money to 
them, and found employment in a black- 
smith’s shop for Martin’s father. The latter 
had been a rag-picker in Germany, however, 
and he soon resumed this occupation, 

When Martin had been in Irving’s employ 
two years, his master urged him to choose a 
trade. An offer was made to obtain a situ- 
ation for him, and, if he was industrious, to 
also advance sufficient money to establish 
him in an independent business. Martin, re- 
luctantly leaving his old place, expressed a 
desire to try the blacksmith’s trade, but, not 
being active or strong, he tired of it, and, 
without consulting his benefactor, again went 
into the service of a family residing in Broad- 
way. Over a year afterward, when he saw 
Irving approaching him in the street, he ex- 
Pected to be severely reproved for his want 
of good faith; but the greeting was entirely 
pleasant. His old employer asked him sev- 
eral questions about his family; said that 
he had been afraid the blacksmith’s trade 
would prove too hard for him, but assured 
him that, had application been made to “ his 
old friend,” other work would have been 
found. Irving had only been back from a 
European tour five or six months wher Mar. 
tin entered his employ; and a story of his 
kindness to a poor immigrant was then current 
among the servants. A young man had fallen 
down the hold of the ship in which he had 





crossed the ocean, and, hat in hand, Irving 
went among the cabin-passengers and col- 
lected fifty dollars for the poor fellow’s benefit. 

Mr. Ebenezer Irving was a wholesale deal- 
er in cutlery, and had an office in Exchange 
Place. Four of his children were boys and 
four girls, the youngest being about nine 
years of age. “Uncle Washington” was 
much loved by all, and, whenever he was 
absent at meal-time, anxious inquiries were 
made concerning him. The family was sedate 
and conservative ; the house-keeper had been 
in its employ for over thirty years, and one 
of the other servants for ten years, An even- 
ing party was given occasionally, at which 
Irving attended, and, among the neighbors 
who frequently visited the house, was “ old 
Steve Whitney,” a wealthy merchant. Har- 
mony always obtained, as might be expected, 
in a household where the gentle, purifying 
spirit of Washington Irving dwelt. 

We have noted down Martin’s statements 
as he made them, changing the language, but 
carefully retaining the substance. And we 
have not attempted to verify them, as they 
were given in a straightforward and even elo- 
quent manner. It is possible that his mem- 
ory has erred on some of the minor points ; 
but of the authenticity of his experiences 
there is not the shadow of a doubt. Follow- 
ing the bent of his indolent nature, in after- 
years he joined the settlement of rag-pickers, 
where he can now be found living in a re- 
spectable tenement. He prides himself on 
his past connection with the great author, 
and regrets that he ever left his employ. 


Wittram FH. Rivera. 





LADY VIRTUE. 


NGLISH women are almost universally 
considered eccentric, and perhaps to 
those travelers who meet them at Chamouni, 
making a walking tour in queer costumes, or 
see them seated in gondolas, at Venice, 
clothed in impossible bonnets, sketching with 
the greatest sang-froid some old palace, ut- 
terly ignoring the fact that they themselves 
would make a comic sketch of great merit— 
to such observers they do appear a little re- 
gardless of what the conventional world calls 
“ appearances ;” but, seen at home, the Eng- 
lish women are very delightful. An English 
lady, in her old ancestral halls, is a charming 
object. The whole idea of English institu- 
tions is to increase the sanctity of home. 
For generations, the same house has been in 
one family; the portraits of her predecessors 
hang on the walls; the virtues, talents, and 
beauty of the various mothers who have 
helped to build up the family honor, are often 
spoken of, and woe be unto that woman whose 
portrait is veiled, or hung in a distant closet, 
because she was not an “honor to the fami- 
ly!” 

It was my good fortune to know one of 
those ladies who was an “ honor to the fami- 
ly,” and I may perhaps, under an assumed 
name, allude to some of her graces and at- 
tractions. 

There is something pleasant to an Ameri- 
can in the first visit to one of these superb 





houses in the British Isles which time and 
taste have been so long perfecting. The al- 
most feudal grandeur which surround such 
places as the palaces of the dukes, is, of 
course, a novelty tous. We seem to be go. 
ing back to our romance-reading, and to have 
left the realms of reality. Soin the houses 
of the gentry and lesser nobility we find a 
kind of state which is certainly not republi- 
can. 

It was a beautiful midsummer day when 
we started on our visit to Lady Virtue. Our 
kind host had given us the requisite direc. 
tions as to railways, and had taken a spe- 
cial compartment for us. So we had the un- 
expected pleasure of being recognized by an 
official at Euston Square, an immense wilder- 
ness of a depot—a recognition as unexpected 
as if we had met a friend in the great Desert 
of Sahara. This worthy came to us on our 
journey to point out “'Arrow on the ’JIl,” as 
he called Harrow on the Hill, and also showed 
us other points of interest in the landscape. 
When we arrived at the station, our host, 
Sir Frederick Virtue, met us; he was riding 
on a young, white horse, which he managed 
with great skill and ease. Seventy years had 
not impaired his vivacity or strength, and it 
had added to his beauty. A fine, white-haired, 
ruddy old man, he looked scarcely fifty, and 
preserved the cheerfulness of a younger age. 
His horses and carriage were awaiting us, 
and we drove to Wallingham House, perhaps 
a mile distant. 

Wallingham House was an old, rambling, 
picturesque mansion, covered with ivy, to 
which had been added a superb modern 
house, fronting on the park, in which was 
some pretty artificial water. It was white 
stone, and of the Tudor-Gothic order. The 
long hall was lined with servants in the fami- 
ly livery, and we were escorted through the 
lines to a grand salon, of magnificent dimen- 
sions, at the farther end of which, in a grand 
bay-window, sat a little lady with gray hair, 
plainly dressed, who rose to receive us with 
a simple cordiality which was charming. She 
looked very small in this room, twenty feet 
high, forty feet long, and I do not know how 
wide. I only remember that groups of tables, 
lounges, grand piano, and every variety of 
chair and sofa, seemed to make little islands 
in the midst of great seas of space. On the 
walls hung many family portraits, most of 
them by Vandyck, and a most beautiful white 
marble mantel-piece, exquisitely carved, 
reached nearly to the ceiling. In this great 
fireplace, a picture in itself, glowed a not 
unacceptable fire of logs, for the afternoon 
was growing chilly, as English afternoons are 
apt todo. Lady Virtue introduced us to her 
sons and daughters, and offered us the usual 
four-o’clock tea. After a little preparatory 
chat, we separated to rest and dress for din- 
ner, which was served in a beautiful room, 
whose long windows revealed to us an old 
stone chapel, wreathed with ivy, which had 
belonged to the family five hundred years. 
It was a beautiful and picturesque thing, but 
it was considered unsafe, and the great Gil- 
bert Scott, the restorer of all the old church- 
es, was to come down in a few days and pre- 
side over its demolition and rebuilding. We 
attended service in it the next day, and saw 
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the monumental brasses and monuments of 
the Virtue family, which had been accumulat- 
ing for these many centuries. 

As the preacher went on with his. very 
interesting account of the chapel, so dear and 
sacred to this family, I noticed one of the 
daughters taking notes in short-hand. She 
told me, after service, that this was not an 
unusual accomplishment, and that she corre- 
sponded with two or three friends through 
that (to me) inexplicable medium. 

After the service, a ramble through the 
grounds revealed beautiful gardens, superb 
old oaks, lovely ferneries, and choice bits of 
scenery. The deer scampered through the 
ferns as we approached, and I plucked the 
white-and-purple foxglove growing wild at 
my feet; beautiful little bits of ivy, clamber- 
ing, of their own sweet will, over stumps and 
stems of trees, offered everywhere the most 
delightful of subjects to the water-colorist. 

Lady Virtue, who was something of an 
invalid, was wheeled about in a garden-chair. 
I found she knew every fern, every moss, 
every flower, was an excellent botanist, and 
she was kind enough to gratify my American 
curiosity by answering all my questions as to 
the antiquity of certain parts of the house, 
and the chapel, the brasses, pictures, and 
monuments. The gardens were all laid out 
under her care; she was the main -spring 
of this beauty and order. Not an unsightly 
object met the view through all this wide 
domain; it was all verdure, antiquity, grace, 
dignity, and sweetness. 

After our ramble, she took us to the li- 
brary, one of the large modern rooms like the 
salon, furnished with beautiful carved-wood 
bookcases, and hung with more valuable por- 
traits. I mentioned the beauty of the book- 
cases. 

“Yes,” said she, “those are modern. I 
found when I came here much beautiful carved 
wood lying in an out-house, the remains of 
one of the extravagant projects of our ances- 
tor, Sir Thomas Virtue, who went nigh to 
ruin us seventy years ago, and who encum- 
bered the property so much that we have no 
more money than we want now. I got a car- 
penter, and drew a plan, and we made those 
bookcases out of Sir Thomas’s folly.” 

They were very beautiful, and almost ¢x-” 


cused Sir Thomas for his uncompleted ae 


signs. 
Lady Virtue was an author of fo iicon-’ 
siderable ability, and an artist of very great 
merit. Her pencilings would have drawn 
praise fron® Ruskin, and her water - colors 
were very fine. She gave me as souvenirs 
when we parted some beautiful sketches of 
the grand salon, the fireplace, the exquisite 
staircase, one of the finest in England, and 
of the “bosky dells”” and gnarled old oaks 
which she saw from her window. There 
seemed to be no end to her accomplishments. 
But the greatest, best, and most enduring 
of them was her conversation. She had known 
everybody, ll the literary and social celebri- 
ties, both in England and the Continent, had 
passed before her observant eyes. She was 
very much struck by the difference of manner 
between the Empress Eugénie and the queen. 
Of course, the prepossessions of the loyal 
Englishwoman of rank came in here. 


“The queen,” said she, “never makes a 
mistake in the degree of warmth with which 
she meets a person. It is a matter of instinct 
with her to treat every one exactly as he 
should be treated, while the empress effuses 
to one person, and chills to another, and al- 
ways in the wrong place. The empress told 
Lord Houghton that she preferred his verses 
to those of Shakespeare! Now, the queen 
would never have made that mistake, in any 
language or in any nationality.” 

She thought very highly of the intellectual 
training of the queen, and said she was a most 
cultivated person, with excellent tastes, and 
great accomplishment in music and the fine 
arts. Certainly, Lady Virtue knew. 

Lady Byron had been one of her intimate 
friends, and she mentioned, not as one having 
authority, but az part of the gossip of the 
time, that the supposed dreadful secret which 
separated Lord and Lady Byron‘was the dis- 
covery by her of a certificate of marriage be- 
tween Lord Byron and the Spanish beauty, 
whom he apportioned in his will. Lady By- 
ron went to Sir Samuel Romilly and Dr. Lush- 
ington with—some secret or other, and they 
both advised her to remain in Byron’s house 
until after the birth of her child, and then to 
leave him forever. So much was known, and 
no more. Both those men died without re- 
vealing the secret. It would seem to be the 
most plausible explanation of this subject 
that Lady Virtue’s supposition was correct; 
for, had the other detestable story been true, 
they would have had no such reason for their 
silence after the death of Lord Byron and his 
sister, as they would have had, had there been 
the suspicion of a previous marriage, which 
would have destroyed the legitimacy of Ada, 
and the title to all the property and estates 
held by the descendants of Lord Byron. 

Lady Virtue said that Lady Byron loved 
her erratic husband to her death; that she 
had told her how she took up his little dog 


poor little animal as she turned away froni’ 
the door which shut her forever from the mané 


than Lady Virtue. She had a gredt’ re- 


ect for Mrs. Leigh, and for Lady Byton ul- 
“host a reverence, althougl she was aware of? 
her eccentricities, and of the effect ee sor- 
‘Pow had tad ‘on her'thind. abide, 
in| asked for a'description of that 


“ Ada, oak daughter of my house and heart,” 


whom every reader of the fourth canto of 
“Childe Harolde” has always considered 
one of the most interesting people in the 
world. Lady Virtue’s account was very 
valuable. She said that Ada, Lady Love- 
lace, had, in addition to beauty, charm, 
poetical talent, and the Byron melancholy, a 
great mathematical mind. The study of fig- 
ures was to her so highly entertaining that it 
sled her into gambling in stocks, betting, and 
speculation. She imagined that she could 
ascertain by figures the uncertainties of 
chance. She lost thirty thousand pounds on 
the Stock Exchange, and, a few months after, 
quietly died, the Earl of Lovelace paying her 
liabilities without a murmur. 





Lady Byron was a peeress in her own 


and embraced it, with her tears falling on the" 


she adored. No one of the friends of Lady’? 
Pe ane was more wounded by Mrs. Stoweee 
k 


right—the Baroness Wentworth. This bar- 
ony she conferred on her oldest grandson, a 
strange creature, who came to this country, 
married, or did not marry, and died. They 
had great trouble in finding him dead, but 
finally bestowed the barony on the second 
son, who, after enjoying it a few years, has 
recently applied for a divorce from his wife, 
thus continuing the matrimonial infelicity 
which seems to have run in that family, 

Lady Virtue’s reminiscences of the Misses 
Berry, Lady Morgan, and Lady Holland, were 
very interesting ; but these distinguished wom- 
en have been so amply di d, int ir 
and biography, that there is little need to 
speak of them here. 

Miss Thackeray she considered, as every 
one does, one of the most charming women 
in England. A singular frankness and spirit 
of abounding youth seem to fill this gifted 
daughter of a gifted man. Miss Thackeray 
lives with her sister, Mrs, Leslie Stephen, in 
a pretty house in London, filled with the china 
and pictures which her father loved and col- 
lected ; and on the tables about her pleasant 
parlor lie his manuscriffts, illustrated by his 
own pencil, His very neat, almost copper- 
plate handwriting, very legible, contradicts 
the plea which bad writers put in for the 
possession of genius. 

Every evening, at Wallingham House, the 
servants were brought in to evening prayers, 
read by the venerable master of the house. 
One of the daughters of the family told me 
that the getting of proper places for the young 
girls who grew up on the estate was her chief 
pleasure. She said that the introduction of 
lace-making had been very bad for the young 
women of the county. It had enabled them 
to make a great deal of ready money very 
easily, which they spent for finery; and they 
failed of forming those industrious and steady 
habits which alone could lead to their final 
prosperity. ‘They make a little money, and 

‘get cocky, and disobey their mothers,” said 
this English young lady. The use of slang 





te { expressions from very refined lips struck me 


i often ‘as very peculiar all through England. 
} "R Vife more varied and delightful, pore 
ugefal and beautiful, than that of Lady Vir- 
tue, it would be hard to find. A few months 
of Lémdon every year, where, ir spite of her 
feeble health, she is able to see all the best 
whith the greatest city of the world brings 
together in the season; and the rest of the 
year in her country home, surrounded by 
beautiful Nature and the accumulated treas- 
ures of art and literature—writing now and 
then a clever paper for a magazine; sketch- 
ing from Nature; greeting one of her sons, 
who is in the navy, as he comes bome from 
the ends of the earth, bringing treasures with 
him; greeting another, as he comes from 
his country parsonage, with its quiet life- 
strengthening her husband, who is in Parlia- 
ment, in all wise and great movements for 
the public good; having the charities and 
schemes of benevolence (which make the 
business of life to one of her most distin. 
guished relatives) always unfolded to her, for 
her approval and decision—there seems to 
be nothing wanting, no rose-leaf left to float 
on the cup of this full existence. 

M. E. W. 8. 
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TWO PULPIT ORATORS. 


OMEBODY has said that the curse of our 

country is eloquent men. When we read 
in the papers of the masterly speech of Mr. 
Officeseeker, the persuasive and fascinating 
lecture of Professor Wordful, the fervid elo- 
quence of Dr. Orotund, we naturally con- 
clude that oratory is dog-cheap, and, what- 
ever else Americans may be deficient in, they 
have eloquence as an inalienable birthright, 
as the French are born to politeness and 
the Italians to 
music. If we 
could only keep 
our fine prepos- 
sessions! But 
one venture 
through the 
crowd of clever 
talkers and loud 
declaimers who 
attract attention 
and fill the air 
with noises and 
the papers with 
puffs, is quite 
enough to unde- 
ceive anybody. 
The search for 
the modern De- 
mosthenes and 
Chrysostom is al- 
most as fruitless 
as that for the 
Northwest pas- 
Sage or the 
sources of the 
Nile. The aver- 
age of public 
speaking has 
doubtless im- 
proved within a 
half-century. 
Perhaps we 
should hardly be 
stirred by the 
elecHic energy of 
Pitt, or thrilled 
by the fiery pas- 
sion of Mirabeau. 
We might criti- 
cise the awkward 
utterance and too 
affluent imagery 
of Burke, and 
tire of Charles 
Townsend's wit, 
and find Horten- 
sius as elegant 
as Everett, and 
ascold. If the speaking has improved much, 
the listening has improved more. 

Still, there is eloquence. It is met from 
time to time on the platforms and the stumps, 
in lyceums, when a great theme or occasion 
gets possession of a man who is equal to it 
and becomes its mouth-piece ; and, sometimes, 
even in Cungress. Eloquence is the noblest 
utterance of noblest souls. Naturally enough, 
it appears in the pulpit more frequently than 
elsewhere. As Emerson says, “The highest 
platform of eloquence is the moral sentiment.” 











In the American pulpit at the present time | 


are two men so splendidly endowed in other 
respects as well as this that they represent 
religious oratory to the public mind. Pulpit 
elpquence suggests Dr. Chapin and Henry 
Ward Beecher. These men are remarkable 
in their likeness and their unlikeness to each 
other. They are of medium height; but both 
of them are large, well-developed, their or- 
ganisms thoroughly compact and vital, full 
of muscle and blood, as though made on pur- 
pose to create and throw off an exhaustless 
supply of that electric force which is the 
physical basis und condition of large personal 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


influence. Both have the appearance and rep- 
utation of being good feeders, and good sleep- 
ers, too, and one of them says he keeps his 
congregation wide-awake by sleeping soundly 
himself. They are quite similar in their tem-” 
peraments, impressibility, quickness of mind, 
power of voice, and fertility of illustration. 
Both of them are democrats by birth, grow- 
ing up out of that great middle class which 
has the common-sense, the sturdy self-respect, 
and the tough virtues, that form the ground- 
work of American character; their hold on 
the people is largely due to the fact that they 











carry in their recollections and tastes, their 
passions and ambitions, the sentiments of the 
intelligent masses of their countrymen. They 
move the people because they feel with them ; 
they lead the people because they are going 
in the same direction, only are a little ahead 
and above the rest. Their culture has not 
dehumanized them; it has enlarged and en- 
riched more than it has polished them; and 
neither has read so much more than he 
has talked with men of affairs as to lose 
his vernacular in the language of schol- 
ars, or to garnish his speech with scholas- 
tic terms, and 
adorn his dis- 
courses with a 
necklace of quo- 
tations. Their 
profession has 
never separated 
them from the 
public by iden- 
tifying them with 
a class. Words- 
worth makes 
less impression 
on younger read- 
ers than some in- 
ferior poets of in- 
tenser nature ; he 
is so much more 
than poet that 
the special func- 
tion is forgotten 
in the general 
aggregate of 
qualities, and we 
think of his po- 
etic genius and 
its products as an 
additional grace 
and achievement, 
as though the 
sturdy branches 
of some magnifi- 
cent oak were to 
blossom like the 
cactis ahd mag- 
nolia; the man 
overtops and out- 
weighs the func- 
tion, and we al- 
most wonder 
what height and 
splendor of cre- 
ativeness he 
would not have 
reached had he 
abandoned him- 
self to his inspi- 
ration and been 
‘a poet instead of 
a man writing poetry. However peerless 
the oratory of our great preachers, they 
belong to the commonalty, and are regard- 
ed simply as men in the pulpit in spite 
of ordination vows. Dr. Chapin’s denomina- 
tional brethren have always complained of his 
indifference to sectarian affairs; and a zeal- 
ous sectarian was recently overheard regret- 
ting that Mr. Beecher’s interest was so secu- 
lar and widely diffused: “If he would confine 
himself to the Gospel-work he would make 4 
reformation as marked as that of Wesley, or 
a revival as memorable as that of White- 
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“eld!” They belong not so much to the 
ministry as to mankind. And the one quality 
of their preaching which is most remark- 
able, and has given it so much influence, is 
its humanity. It is charged with human 
sympathy. It is warm with human feeling. 
The beating of the great human heart may 
be felt in every sentence they utter. It 
sometimes seems as though the great dumb 
masses had found articulation in these men, 
and were sending forth their sorrows and 
joys, their penitence and hope, their digni- 
ty and discontent, their despair and exulta- 
tion, their sense of sin and aspiration to 
holiness, through 
these fire-touched 
tongues. They 
plead the cause of 
the people at the 
bar of public jus- 
tice ; they bear the 
burdens of the 
people on their 
prayers; and ev- 
ery lightest ripple 
of their speech 
seems to come 
from an unsound- 
ed depth of human 
experience, as the 
waves that gambol 
on the beach have 
the roll and roar 
of all the oceans 
in their plash. 

The parallel 
may be carried 
further. Mr. 
Beecher was born 
in 1813, and Mr. 
Chapin in 1814. 
The former studied 
at Amherst; the 
latter at a less no- 
ted seminary in his 
native State, New 
York. Mr. Beech- 
er: began preach- 
ing in an obscure 
Indiana town, and 
was afterward set- 
tled at Indianapo- 
iis, whence he was 
called to Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Chapin 
commenced his 
pulpit ministra- 
tions at Richmond, 
Virginia, and con- 
tinued them at 
Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, 
whence he was called first to Boston and 
then to New York. But, what is of more 
consequence than any likeness of the inci- 
dents of their careers, is the fact that they 
have both lived through similar strata of 
anxiety, intellectual activity, and moral agi- 
tation, as prominent participants in the life 
of their time; and the greater part of their 
education has come from the studies and ef- 
forts of the period they have passed through, 
and the work they have done. Both have 
been active reformers. Both have been con- 
Spicuous ia almost every field of modern phi- 








lanthropy. Mr. Beecher sprung from an or- 
thodox stock, but, at the beginning of his 
ministry, had to meet the doubts of an age 
of unusual questioning, when men were 
tempted to abandon religion itself, because 
they knew not how to defend its dogmatic 
outworks against the assaults of science and 
criticism ; and he has spent the substance of 
his life in setting forth the great enduring 
truths and sentiments which no questioning 
has shaken and no discoveries can impugn. 
Dr. Chapin began in a sect everywhere spoken 
against as heterodox, but has overcome preju- 
dice, and won the respect even of former op- 


E. H. CHAPIN, D. D. 


ponents, by the consistency and force with 
which he has enunciated positive elements of 
Christian faith, and urged the great cardinal 
moralities, and pleaded for the spirit of a relig- 
ion that no chemistries can dissipate and no 
materialism overslaugh. So, to-day, in spite 
of names and dogmatic differences, these two 
orators stand side by side, with only an in- 
visible fence between them, teaching to dif- 
ferent congregations and in different dialects 
the same everlasting Gospel of love. And 
when on a recent occasion they stood together 


in the same pulpit and called each other. 


| “brother!” every one present felt that the 
expression was no mere professional compli- 
ment. 

Dr. Chapin’s voice excels in depth and 
richness of tone, but Mr. Beecher’s has the 
more compass and variety. There are per- 
sons who think there is more worship in 
hearing Dr. Chapin read some grand old 
hymn, than in the whole litany, as it is too 
often intoned. Dr. Chapin speaks, when ex- 
cited by the rush of thoughts or carried 
away by the momentum of his oratory, with 
a rapidity which almost dizzies the hearer 





and makes reporting impossible; Mr. Beech- 
er never out- 
runs a lagging lis- 
tener’s ability to 
follow. Dr. Cha- 
pin preaches; Mr. 
Beecher talks 
much of the time. 
He tells a story 
inimitably. His 
power as a speak- 
er consists less in 
the frequency or 
pitch of sustained 
flights of oratory, 
than in the flexi- 
bility of his voice 
and manner, the 
rapidity with 
which he sweeps 
the entire scale 
of utterance and 
gesticulation, and 
the completeness 
with which he 
identifies himself 
with the noblest 
sentiments and 
ideas. Dr. Cha- 
pin reads, recites, 
declaims; Mr. 
Beecher is es- 
sentially dramatic. 
He is a consum- 
mate actor, repre- 
senting all parts 
and passions to 
both ear and eye, 
and never over- 
doing in the rep- 
resentation. He 
is wise enough to 
always leave some- 
thing for the au- 
dience to supply. 
His superiority is 
largely due to 
the wonderful 
way in which 
he reaches all classes of minds, and rep- 
resents all phases and angles of truth, so 
that every one sees and feels something, if 
not all he would convey. Dr. Chapin excels 
in height and depth and velocity of move- 
ment; but in breadth of sweep, and ability 
to move the greatest number and variety of 
people, Mr. Beecher bears away the palm. 
An equally striking difference appears in 
their styles of writing. Dr. Chapin is intense 
and ornate. His sentences glow with inter- 
nal heat, and glisten with splendid imagery. 





He quotes sparingly but grandly. His mind 
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spontaneously appropriates the fittest and 
most felicitous terms, and revels in what is 
beautiful, brilliant, and sublime in Nature, 
and what is generous, heroic, and holy, in 
deed and character. The majestic sweep of 
the ocean is in his billowy sentences; the 
roar of cataracts, the glittering peaks of the 
everlasting hills, the sublimity of the mid- 
night heavens, the shifting pomps and pano- 
ramas of civilization, are in his crowded peri- 
ods. Mr. Beecher is diffuse. However he 
may keep to the main track of an argument, 
he is forever making excursions in all direc- 
tions, as though he were bent on exploring 
a district rather than reaching a goal. He 
uses the greatest variety of illustrations, 
drawn from all sources, but chiefly from hu- 
man life and experience. He puts all com- 
mon life into his sermons; and the common- 
est things often become poetic and ethic under 
his using. He almost outdoes Shakespeare in 
the freedom with which he levies on the shop 
and the street, the barnyard, the caucus- 
room, the entire domain of human action. He 
is constantly dropping those shrewd, homely 
sayings which, like flints, strike fire when 
brought in contact with what is hard. His 
sermons abound in wit and humor, in images 
that are striking and sometimes eyen gro- 
tesque, in choice bits of personal adventure, 
in allusions to current events, and, instead 
of dropping a rhetorical blossom now.and 
then, he puts in a whole field of flowers and 
shrubs, with here and there an exotic that 
will be treasured forever. The fertility of his 
mind, not only in the ideas which constitute 
the staple of his speech, but in fresh, strik- 
ing, @nd often unique statement and illustra- 
tion, is truly wonderful, and surpasses that 
of Burke. Both aim to edify; but Beecher 
entertains while Chapin electrifies. Both are 
poor in logic, and never so weak as when 
they attempt to reason; but, in the ability 
of stating and illustrating moral and religious 
ideas, impressing their convictions indelibly 
upon the minds of vast multitudes of people, 
and awakening congregations to the highest 
pitch of intellectual and moral enthusiasm, 
each is unequaled in his sphere, save by the 


other. Their unlikeness individualizes them,. 


and the influence of each is enhanced by the 
presence and power of the other. ,Jt.is a 
matter for congratulation that, at the present. 
time, the American pulpit has, two), sach 
voices, and that both of them aré pitched to 
the affirmative key. 





INDIAN PIPES. 





HOREAU was in the habit of saying 
that one could always find what one 
sought for, or words to that effect—the spe- 
cial flower, fern, lichen, bird, or insect; and, 
doubtless, in the main he was correct. But 
one must use common-sense, as on other sub- 
jects, and know something about the habits 
and haunts ‘of plant or creature, and go at 
the right season—although Ae could find 
violets in November. But in his case Na- 


ture made an exception; she showed him 
her hidden treasures, and granted unusual 
tokens. 

We spent a part of two afternoons hunt- 


| 


..of,stainless, milky whiteness, stem, and flower. 








ing for Indian pipes and beech-drops. We ! 
were successful in regard to the former, for 
the reasons suggested above ; we failed utter- 
ly as to the latter, from causes not quite so 
clear to us. 

The little pipes, when in the perfection 
of their waxen whiteness, could not well es- 
cape the eye that was looking out for them; 
but you are not certain of hitting upon the 
exact time. This period of pure whiteness 
is short—a week or two, late in July or early 
in August, in New England; and then the 
work of decay bas begun, when they are 
easily overlooked among the mottled fallen 
leaves. 

Nor will you find them in all woods, al- 
though botanists speak of them as “com- 
mon.” It is hardly worth while to seek them 
under the pines, They seem to love best 
rather dry. woedsphanging, toward a swamp 
or wet place. . It must be cool and shady, but 
not over damp or dark. On the first occa- 
sion, after looking upder a hundred trees, we 
discovered just one little group, changing to 
those neutral tints premonitory of deeay, and 
in that state so inconspicuous that it was a 
wonder we saw them at all. Those which we 
found in great abundance on the second day 
all grew near each other under hard-wood 
trees—as usual, straight out of the fallen 
leaves, where almost.no other vegetation was 
‘to be seen—that is, immediately near them— 
in a wood rising up from the border of a 
swamp, but wholly beyond the reach of the 
moisture. There they grew, singly or in com- 
panies, some having already taken on the 
bluish-black tints, but many pure white, like 
a company of little ghosts. And in all that 
region, abounding in rare ferns and mosses, 
there was nothing half so lovely as these. 

They seem so queerly out of place in the 
wodds, down there among the faded, dead 
leaves of last yeat! If you have seen them 
fifty times before, you cannot help stopping 
to admire them and wonder at them anew. 
They looked more like daintily-carved orng- 


ments of ivory, or moulded out of white wax,,), 


fit for a parlor or lady’s boudoir, than like; 
any thing belonging to the vegetable world.) 





that it was some mushroom growth of unusual 
elegance, which, if touched, would erumble 
off at the foot and fall to pieces. But, in- 
stead of that, it is anchored very securely to 
the earth, The little. thing has roots. The 
whole family is held together underground by 
such a wad of them that you can scarcely 
separate them without certain ruin to the 
whole. It seems as if Nature meant to keep 
the knowledge of their making-up a secret. 
If you try to pull the soil away to see what is 
there, you will find that it is all packed close 
about a bunch of solid, short tubers, looking 
so much like small brown worms that you are 
in doubt as to their real nature; and there 
are the roots, as undividable as a mop of as- 
paragus-roots; and on the surface, near the 
upper air, they are specked over with minute, 
white, shining lobes, like seed-pearls, which 
are the pipes of the next year—for this am- 
bitious plant, in addition to its other charac- 
teristics, is a perennial. 

So that it can scarcely be said to lack any 
of the parts essential to a plant. In the place 
of leaves, along the stems, are small, pointed 
scales, thin and lustrous as the scale of a fish 
or the hull of an apple-seed. The lovely petals 
are usually five in number, with a little pit 
at the base, so that each, examined by it- 
self, seems fashioned almost like a cradle or 
a boat. The stamens, tipped with ottar, 
close gracefully round the seed-pod, which 
is of faint flesh-color, and shaped like a jar 
with flutings, and a slender neck widening 
out into a scalloped rim—a faultless model 
for a vase, both in form and tint. The out 
lines are all clear cut, the substance firm as 
wax, the whiteness pure as snow. 

The process of decay is more like the 
wasting of animal than vegetable life; and 
it begins at the foot. No art can preserve 
the immaculate whiteness or soft proportions. 
The whole plant assumes a pale flesh-color, 


wand all the scales and sepals and petals 


change to purplish black; so do the tiny 
rim. of the capsule and each separate bract— 
$9,that, even in its fading, this strange flower 
has a@junique beauty. It is as if some one 
dad tinted it all over with a rosy hue, and 


They are of all sizes, from thé:tiny Tittle ote, .) thetj’ delicately and deftly shaded it, and 


two, inches above the groundato the tallest, 
six or,.eight Lincbes,,im-height, and every one 


alike, and every ane a tenderly-curved pipe- 
bowl turned over on’a slender, exquisitely- 
ornamented stem. It is hard to understand 
how this white loveliness, this little thing of 
beauty, pure as a snow-drop, can have sprung 
from the discolored root of a tree; or by 
what alchemy, by what unzeen processes, the 
juices of beech or oak, in that root under the 
mould, can have been transmuted into a plant 
80 fair. 

A plant it certainly is; and that is per- 
haps most unaccountable of all. Not a green 
leaf or a speck of greenness anywhere about | 
it, or a hint of color: and yet it is classified 
with flowers—having stamens and all—and 
is honored with a botanical name (Monotropa 
uniflora), and gives an appellation to a toler- 
ably extensive family, of which it, however, 
is most beautiful—all parasites, feeding on 
the sap of trees. 





touched it here and there with sepia. Ina 
few, days it. begins to shrink ; the drooping 
pipe gradually becomes upright ; the corolla 
Shrivels; the seed-pod grows brighter; de- 
cay creeps up the stem; and your beautiful 
white pipe is a withered, unlovely thing of the 
color of India-ink. 

A. B, Harris. 





RAPHAEL’S FIRST PICTURE. 





ROM the wall of a bare, unfurnished 
room, belonging to the little church of 

San Severo, in the beautiful, cloudland city 
of Perugia, an old, half-vanished fresco smiles 
benignantly and peacefully down upon him 
who may regard it with a loving and thought 
ful eye. The sacristan, who is compelled by 
a hard fate to reveal his treasure to the care- 
less gaze of a tourist throng, doffs his thread- 


} bare cap far more reverently before it than 


Seen for the first time, one would suppose | before the altar of the neighboring chapel, 
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and says, with a wavering tenderness in his 
aged voice, “ Signori, behold the great Rapha- 
el’s first picture!” 

In most instances, the meaning that lies 
in the old man’s simple words is lost upon 
those who crowd into the little chamber. 
Only now and then a pilgrim from the outer 
world climbs to the soaring hill-top with a 
veneration in his heart that places him at 
once in harmonious relation with the heaven- 
ward-looking city and the atmosphere of reli- 
gious art which envelops it. To such a one, 
if his ear be finely attuned to the silent voices 
that make music in the streets of the quaint, 
old-time town, it may happen to divine the 
feeling which animates. the trembling accents 
of the old sacristan. If his eye be keen 
enough to discern the germ of beauty that 
sleeps in every touch of a master-pencil, he 
will be able to restore brightness to the faded 
colors ofthe picture itself, and to weave 
therefrom a tissue of fancy which shall clothe 
his memory in time to come. 

The fresco is but the shadowing forth of 
saintly forms, pale, fair-haired, long-bearded. 
These are endowed with all the attributes of 
the out-comings of the Umbrian school—puri- 
ty of feeling,. loftiness of aspiration, and a 
certain unearthliness of beauty. High, and 
serene, and loving, and tender, were the con- 
ceptions of the devout old painters from whom 
Raphael’s genius drew its earliest nourish- 
ment. But they placed upon their canvases, 
it seems to me, only the embodiment of the 
exalted, purified souls of those martyred ones, 
in representing whose lives their spirits were 
absorbed, and rejected entirely the thought 
of depicting their actual, suffering, tortured 
bodies. It was, perhaps, fortunate for the 
cause of art that the Umbrian Mountains 
should have sent forth, as they did, a leaven 
of pure religious feeling to spread itself 
abroad over Italy, for we know that, all too 
soon, the demon of earthliness was destined 
to enter into the fairest offspring of Italian 
genius. 

The Umbrian school owes, I think, some- 
thing of its character to the position of 
the cities in which its dis¢iples lived, and 
worked, and prayed. Up here in Perugia one 
seems nearer heaven than elsewhere. The 
giorious purple hills encircle the little town 
protectingly ; the sun takes a longer farewell 
of it at evening than of the surrounding low- 
lands, and the air contains a potent elixir 
which dwellers in the valley wot not of. A 
fitting home for men whose every picture was 
& prayer, and a prayer without a thought of 
self! Here, among the latest sunset clouds 
and the earliest morning dews, their works 
blossomed into a purer, more ethereal life, 
and gave forth a softer fragrance of feeling 
than those that were generated among the 
turmoils of the nether world. Are not Alpine 
flowers those which remind us most of the lost 
groves of Eden? Have they not a sweeter, 
rarer, more delicate perfume than the sturdy 
offshoots of the plains ? 

These thoughts come to me as I gaze upon 
the tender, pitying faces that look out from 
Raphael’s first picture. But suddenly a mist 
forms over my eyes, the angular draperies 
and the reverent heads fade away, and an- 
other picture paints itself in the place the 





holy ones have left vacant. I see a fair, pale, 
boyish face, with a glory upon it not of earth, 
with deep, far-seeing eyes, and a high, thought- 
ful forehead, The face is upturned to the 
dim outlines upon the wall, and the eyes are 
following the motion of a brush which the 
figure holds in its hand. The boy is absorbed 
in his beautiful work, and sees not those 
about him. The hoary Perugino stands be- 
hind, with one hand resting upon his pupil’s 
shoulder, and whispers unheard words of en- 
couragement. The other scholars have left 
their several employments, and are watching 
the progress of their rival and superior in the 
master’s affections. There is no jealousy 
among them, for they recognize the immeas- 
urable distance that separates them from 
their companion—a distance that loses itself 
in the depths of his dark eyes. It is hardly 
possible that they see in him a new revelation 
of art; but there is a prophetic look on the 
old Perugino’s face, as his eyes foilow the 
rapid motions of his pupil’s brush, which 
bodes well for the boy’s success in after- 
years, 

Iam glad to think that Raphael carried 
with him through life something of the de- 
voutly religious instinct of his cloudy hill-top 
home. When he went down into the world 
below, where thought and intellect wore a 
harsher, severer aspect, he could not, in jus- 
tice to the demands of his own nature, con- 
tent himself with walking in the footprints 
of those who had gone before. Yet, even 
when he struggled with the good genius that 
had followed him from its mountain temple, 
strove to free himself from its tender guar- 
dianship and assimilate something of the 
sterner, bolder method of Michael Angelo 
with his own soft temper, he was never, for- 
tunately for himself, entirely successful. Still, 
as he went on in life, the experience of earth- 
ly joy and sorrow usurped, by little and little, 
a portion of the supremacy that pure spiritu- 
ality in art had hitherto exercised over him. 
At last a perfect and equal union of the two 
things, the devout simplicity of the Umbrian 
Mountains, and the ripened manhood of the 
artist, with its elements of thought, study, 
pain, and enjoyment, was attained in the 
“Transfiguration,” the most intensely reli- 
gious picture that has ever been painted. 

This was the culmination of the artistic 
life of Raphael. He could go no further with- 
out danger of receding. He had found in his 
work the exact point of union of earthly with 
divine experience; and, having done this, 
there was nothing more left for him to do. 
So he was taken away. He, who was still 
young in years, was nevertheless older than 
the hills in wisdom, for he had solved the one 
great problem of existence, that of reconcil- 
ing the two opposite elements of our being. 
Like the demoniac boy in his own “ Transfig- 
uration,” Raphael was blinded, yea, annihi- 
lated, by the light that came to him from 
above. He who could master the pure spirit- 
ual feeling of his early school, was not strong 
enough to wrestle with the force of that deep- 
er, richer, holier combination of earth and 
heaven that is so worthily embodied in his 
death-song, the “ Transfiguration.” 


L. ADAMS. 





NE FESTINA. 


E not in haste, O golden-bosomed maid, 
Whom poets autumn, in soft cadence call; 
But we with ruder breath proclaim the fall ; 
Be not in haste to fling thine amber shade 
O’er our sweet fields in summer bloom arrayed ; 
Thy treach’rous shade that deepens to a pall, 
Beneath whose mask of joyous festival 
The funeral prayer o’er beauty’s grave is said! 
If others welcome thee, be sure not I, 
To whom thy coming will but make more real 
The doubtful films that o’er my senses steal, 
To steep Life’s purpling hills in gloomier dye. 
Were | a boy, I’d gladly welcome one, 
But two gray autumns, both at once, I shun! 


Wiiuam C, Ricsarps, 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


T is a fine sight, a man full of years, clear 
in mind, sober in judgment, refined in 
taste, and handsome in person. Such is Mr. 
Bryant, a Nestor among the poets, who has 
not survived his fame—hardly even received, 
as yet, his full meed of praise. I remember 
once to have been at a lecture where Mr. Bry- 
ant sat several seats in front of me, and his 
finely-shaped and ample-sized head were es- 
pecially noticable, even compared with the 
mass of intelligent heads by which he was 
surrounded. Heads grow to a late period in 
life, unless people “ dwindle, peak, and pine,” 
and stint themselves by frivolous or unworthy 
habits or pursuits. The observer of Bryant’s 
capacious skull and most refined expression 
of face cannot fail to read therein the his- 
tory of a noble manhood. Nor does time in 
the least diminish his powers. He has been 
contemporary with the most distinguished 
liltérateurs of the nineteenth century; not only 
this, but familiarly acquainted with them ; and 
when, of those of our own country, one after 
another— 


“ draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams "— 


the generous, warm-hearted poet comes forth 
naturally to pronounce a eulogy over the 
dust, and twine the laurel around the sacred 
urn; or is a statue to be unveiled, who but 
Bryant can bring forth in such profuse illus- 
tration, from the full treasury of genius, the 
living characters that stand forth a breathing 
multitude from the realms of the imagina- 
tion? Nothing he has ever written was more 
delicately finished than hie address xt the un- 
veiling of the Shakespeare statue in the Cen- 
tral Park, in New York; and again his re- 
sources are as fresh and vigorous on a like 
occasion at the unveiling of the Scott statue, 
as when years ago we listened to his praise 
of Cooper and Irving. His eighty summers 
sit manfully upon him, and it is enough to 
make one emulous of death to be praised by 
such a tongue. 

There is that in the most ordinary utter- 
ances of genius that fixes itself upon the mind, 
and will not be erased; and men of genius 
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talk at a sort of peril. I believe I can recal) 
every word of the conversations of Mr. Bry- 
ant with me, and I do not believe he ever ut- 
tered one that ought to be forgotten. He is 
by no means a loquacious man — his para- 
graphs are all fastidiously finished, and 
would read well in print. He is apt to 
be eclectic in society, and talks with those 
whom he most fancies, who are sure to be 
unpretentious, real, and distinctive, in char- 
acter. 

“How is it you can make Mr. Bryant 
talk?” asked Mrs. E—— one evening. 

“Simply by not trying to be smart, and 
making no effort to talk well,” was the re- 
ply. 

Margaret Fuller, Mr. Bryant, and many 
others, were at a party at Marcus and Re- 
becca Spring’s, whose genial hospitality made 
their home a favorite place of resort. It was 
a chill November evening, and, as the wind 
scattered the foliage against the Jattice, Mrs. 
E—— repeated, looking at Mr. Bryant: 


“ The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


Mr. Bryant bowed slightly, and she passed 
on; when the former turned his dark eyes 
full upon me, and said, in his most cold and 
quiet manner : 

“Tt is enough to make an author distrust 
his own productions to hear one, not by any 
means his best, quoted at the expense of all 
others.” 

“T should not think so; it only proves 
that the one in question has touched the 
common thought, while his other productions 
may be beyond it.” 

“ That is a pleasant view, most certainly, 
but still the doubt remains.” 

“TI should not think the author of 
* Thanatopsis’ would be troubled with many 
doubts.” 

“Ah! there the same doubt recurs. A 
poem written so early in life, and quoted, as 
you do now, as an author’s best, leaves a 
doubt of mental progress, painful to reflect 
upon.” 

This was said with more feeling than I 
had anticipated from that ordinarily unde- 
monstrative speaker. One might have sup- 

. posed it akin to those courteous tactics by 
which accomplished men, to use a vulgar 
phrase, “fish for a compliment” from a 
woman known to be no flatterer, and not in- 
capable of judgment; but Mr. Bryant is not 
in the least vain, and has a manly appreci- 
ation of his own abilities. I replied: 

“T do not quite see the subject in the 
light you place it. A poet, if truly such, 
must have his hours of inspiration, when his 
thought and expression transcend himself, 
and utter at a breath what it will take him 
years to reach by any deliberate mental pro- 
cess,” 

Mr. Bryant’s fine ‘eyes kindled as he re- 
plied: “ That is a pleasant solution, and the 
poet ought to be reconciled.” 

Mr. Bryant is a most finished artist, in 
which respect Longfellow is hardly his equal ; 
he is more original also, using his own ma- 
terial in his own way, and never making you 

think that he has been, to use a military 

phrase, “ out on a foraging expedition.” 











I do not like to regard Mr. Bryant as 
a politician, which he has been for more 
than half a century, unquestionably helping 
to shape public opinion in the country; 
and this is doubtless a distinctive, prom- 
inent and essential phase in his character. 
His domestic relations having been to the 
last degree well adapted and genial, and, be- 
ing devoid of large external cravings for sym- 
pathy, he is morally and mentally well adapt- 
ed to the political arena, and its stimulus is 
perhaps a necessary aliment, so that the pros- 
titution of his fine English to political pur- 
poses may have been unavoidable. Besides, 
all thorough civilizers have a vein of cruelty 
in their organization, discernible in their 
clearly-cut features, the outcropping of the 
older civilizations ; and, as religious intoler- 
ance is forbidden, men can only ply the deli- 
cate art of torture and the office of inquisi- 
tor through the public press. As editor of a 
leading political journal, Mr. Bryant, it is 
most likely, felt a consciousness of power 
among men which the nobler avocation of 
poet would have failed to impart in a country 
where estheticism is on the decline. 

Mr. Bryant is tall and slender, his general 
appearance indicating high and refined ner- 
vous action. Ilis well-shaped head is cov- 
ered with soft, wavy hair, which is now of a 
silvery whiteness. 

All who know Mr. Bryant will remember 
the pleasant group that used to meet at the 
house of Mr. James Lawson, a Scotchman by 
birth, an author of no mean ability, and the 
head of a most genial and hospitable family. 
Here might be seen Edwin Forrest, the tra- 
gedian; W. 0. Bryant, Parke Godwin, William 
Gilmore Simms, and Mrs. Mary E. Brook, as 
habitués, and many others of distinction. It 
was a unique treat to hear our host recite 
Burns’s poem of “Tam O’Shanter” in the 
pure Scotch dialect; for Mr. Lawson is an 
enthusiast upon his national bard. It is re- 
freshing to see a full-grown man capable of 
youthful enthusiasm, and I never knew one 
who evinced this feeling for his friends so 
strongly as Mr. Lawson. He was a thorough 
Democrat, and Mr. Bryant had been for many 
years a Republican, but this did not diminish 
the attachment between the two; indeed, Mr. 
Lawson rather divided the world into two 
hemispheres, one of which was filled by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the other by Edwin For- 
rest ; and I, being a woman, was ranged at an 
awful distance between the two. 

I remember one evening, at a brilliant re- 
ception at this house, Mr. Forrest was more 
than ordinarily genial, while his compact head 
and hawk-eyes seemed to be ubiquitous. 
Where all were distinguished it was some- 
thing to be marked—a god among the gods. 
Mr. Simms talked well—as he always did— 
though his manner was somewhat imposing, 
and his style pedantic—as Southern men were 
apt to be; Mr. Bryant’s subdued, even-toned 
voice was like a monotone of music, while the 
deep, beautifully-modulated voice of Forrest 
went through and through the listener. There 
was no escaping it. He was no ladies’ man; 
he did not care to win their notice, and yet 
every woman became alistener. He was talk- 
ing with a group of gentlemen, the subject, 
of course, being Shakespeare, and Mr. For- 








rest was saying something about the steady 
developing of passion in the fate of the sol- 
dierly Othello, showing how pride in his pro- 
fession, augmented by the honogs newly ac- 
quired from the government under which he 
served, and the safe arrival of the woman 
who infatuated him, overwhelmed the soul of 
the man with a terrible presage of destiny, 
and he exclaimed : 
“If it were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute 


That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


I shall never forget the mournful tender. 
ness of voice and manner with which this was 
uttered—low, simple, like a breathing out of 
the soul, 

Flippant critics used to talk of the rant 
ing of Edwin Forrest. I never saw any ranting 
in his playing; so far from this, the emotion 
exhibited was no more than the natural pas- 
sion pertaining to the character represented. 
People to be passionate must be thoroughly 
in earnest, and, as we find few such, it is not 
to be expected that a mere critic, a literary 
Jago, “nothing unless critical,” will sympa- 
thize with any volcanic outbursts of feeling, 
and hence all the cant about “ tearing passion 
to tatters” by Edwin Forrest. 

In the course of conversation I remarked 
to Mr. Bryant: 

“My son and I have more than five miles 
to walk to reach home to-night, and the South 
Ferry to cross.” 

“That would be a mere trifle to an Eng- 
lishwoman,” he replied ; “ they, English wom- 
en, will walk daily ten miles and think noth- 
ing cf it.” 

“And so do I. This morning I took a 
walk of six miles, and the same back makes 
me twelve; and before I sleep I shall have 
walked seventeen miles to-day.” 

“And here you stand and talk without 
any appearance of fatigue,” responded the 
poet, with animation, and, turning around, he 
said the ladies ought to know this, and in a 
few choice words he related the fact, and for 
a space I was quite lionized. 

Then I remarked: “ But I had pleasant 
company, Mr. Bryant, which makes us forget 
time and distance. Even I could not walk 
that length for mere exercise.” 

Then followed all the lively talk of who 
was my companion, etc., which Bryant dis- 
posed of pleasantly by saying, “The fact 
of such companionship and forgetfulness is 
enough to know.” 

He then told me that he once walked the 
whole length of the Palisades, from Hoboken 
to Nyack, and killed a copperheaded snake 
upon the top of them, at which I was com- 
forted in my escapades of snake-killing. The 
truth is, I have an instinctive impulse to kill 
a snake, which seems the worse in me, from 
the fact that the snakes I encounter do not 
run from me, but lie passive under the kill- 
ing. 

Mr. Bryant seems to me one of the most 
fortunate of men—born of good parentage, 
always prosperous, good but not robust in 
health, with faculties ready to do their part 
harmoniously. If there may be some ap- 
pearance of austerity in his character, how 
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ean it be otherwise in a man who has lived 
on to the verge of eighty, and without a moral 
blemish ? 

Mr. Bryant was born at Cummington, 
Hampshire County, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 3, 1794, and is accordingly seventy-nine 
years old. It is a pity to record the years of 
the calendar for a man essentially young like 
Mr. Bryant. His person is erect, his manner 
dignified, and his intellect in pristine vigor. He 
is active and diligent, and even while writing 
this I read his letters of travel in the South— 
fresh, delicate, observant, better than a man 

forty would be able to write, because of 
the vast accumulation of wisdom and expe- 
rience collected during a long and well-spent 
life. Men who use the brain much and re- 
spect the laws of life,do not growold. Some 
day Mr. Bryant will, in his own words, and 
in those of Scripture, “ fall asleep "— 


“ Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Exuizaseta Oakes Smits. 





MISCELLANY. 


PLEASURES OF AN AUTUMN IN 
SPAIN. 


EAR after year the romance of travel is 
removed farther and farther from the 

reach of the tourist, as civilization extends its 
humanizing influences beyond what we have 
been wont to consider its recognized frontiers. 
It was but the other day that the boundless 


prairies of the West were brought within easy 


reach of Euston Station. Rail to Liverpool, 
steamer over the Atlantic, rail again to St. 
Louis on the Mississippi, and then a hundred 
miles or so of riding, carried you into the 
country of the buffalo, and offered you every 
reasonable chance of having your hair lifted 
by the red-man. That is altogether a thing 
of the past. The buffaloes are fled from the 
whistle of the locomotive, and the Indians 
are gone after them. You travel in Pullman’s 
patent cars past the notorious Smoky Fork, 
the Bent’s Bluffs, and the Bloody Fords ; and 
you must penetrate into the remote recesses 
of the Nevada if you are even to incur a risk 
from miserable Diggers. This is only a spe- 
cimen of the revolution that is being wrought 
everywhere. Russia’s pacifying process in 
Caucasus has made the skirts of Ararat al- 
most as safe as the valleys that lie round 
Mont Blanc. No future Vambéry need visit 
the Tartar khanates in a perilous masquerade, 
and Baker Pasha believes he has moved the 
borders of Egypt within easy sail of the spot 
where her majesty’s consul for Southern Af- 
rica has established amicable relations with 
the savages. No doubt there are still locali- 
ties like Mongolia and Chinese Tartary where 
you must find your way through hordes 
of warlike barbarians, riding along preca- 
rious gangways of plank pegged to the pre- 
cipiees that hang over bottomless abysses. 
But then there are not many men who could 
> the time for such an expedition as Mr. 

ey Elias has successfully undertaken, even 
if they could manage to muster the extraor- 
dinary resolution necessary. Most people de- 
sire to compress their autumn excitement into 
an ordinary holiday-time, and hurry home 
again to resume their ordinary avocations of 
business or pleasure. 

To such people we would say, go to Spain. 
The Peninsula always has plenty to ixterest ; 
but this season it offers extraordinary temp- 
tations to the curious and adventurous tour- 





ist. No matter what way his tastes may tend, 
he can scarcely fail to find something to grat- 
ify them, whether he be interested in military 
operations, regular and irregular, or care to 
follow the deliberations of the Cortes over 
those ceaseless constitutional projects which 
the ministry so carefully matures ; or to watch 
the working of mob-rule in the various revo- 
lutionary communes, or the conflict of capital 
and labor, as carried on with murder and fire- 
raising in the great commercial cities. He 
will be thrown into the closest contact with 
those bolder and more picturesque types of 
society-with which Spain abounds, but which 
used to be kept in the background when the 
law was stronger, or when autocrats like Nar- 
vaez governed society with the musket. It 
will be the great charm of his journey that 
he will be able to count upon absolute safety 
nowhere. People say that, though there is a 
good deal of disturbance in Spain, the greater 
part of the country remains peaceable and in- 
different. It possibly may be true. But the 
worst of it is—or the best of it, as you choose 
to regard it—that you have no guarantee for 
the permanence of peace in any particular 
spot, for the whole land is volcanic, and new 
communes break out like new craters, in the 
most unlikely spots. You go to bed one night 
at the Parador de las Diligencias in the dull 
old market-place of some grim old city. There 
is the usual swarm of draped conspirators 
under your windows, with the folds of the 
capa cast over their mouths, although the 
thermometer at midnight would mark some- 
thing like 100°. You never doubt that they 
are discussing as usual the price of pork and 
garbanzos over their home-grown tobacco, and 
perhaps they are. But you wake next morn- 
ing to find the town in full revolution. A 
revolutionary Junta is sitting in the town-hall 
opposite, presided over by your fellow-passen- 
ger in the banquette of yesterday’s diligence. 
Bill-stickers are affixing the Junta’s first and 
latest edict to the gates of the great church, 
and a couple of its functionaries are on duty 
at the gates of the Parador, because your fel- 
low - passenger has a bedroom there, or the 
corporal commanding-in-chief is having his 
chocolate down-stairs. Probably, in the dig- 
nity of their new-born authority, and in their 
anxiety to avoid complications with foreign 
powers, the Junta may courteously kiss the 
hands uf your worship, and permit your wor- 
ship to slip through their own. But then, 
again, they may not; and there is always a 
chance of some subordinate levying a forced 
benevolence on his own account, and confis- 
eating your bullion to his pressing personal 
necessities. 

So, whatever pessimists may say, you may 
be pretty certain that you will have no assur- 
ance of safety anywhere when once you have 
crossed the bridge of the Bidassoa. Even if 
you pass straight through to Cadiz, you are 
likely to meet with more adventures than the 
Knight of La Mancha ever dreamed of, for 
the police of the Holy Brotherhood kept the 
Peninsula tolerably tranquil in Don Quixote’s 
days. But, if you desire to make the most 
of your opportunities, you will take one of 
those circular tours which the enterprise of 
Mr. Cook has made so popular. You enter, 
as we have seen, by San Sebastian, touch 
Cartagena on the extreme south, and come 
back, if you can, by Internationalist Barcelo- 
na. The beauty of it is, that, barring the 
risks inseparable from the free fight that is 
going on over the length and the breadth of the 
land, there is little interruption to the travel- 
ing. Had Mr. Cook himself bargained with 
the Spaniards to throw their country into an- 
archy for the diversion and instruction of his 
clients, the arrangements for visiting the bat- 
tle-field could scarcely be more perfect. When 
you pass the Bidassoa, you learn that the 
Carlists are in force on the heights to the 
right, which saw so much hard fighting when 





Soult was being pushed backward by Wel- 
lington. That picturesque - looking old city 
by the river- mouth is Fontarabia, where fif- 
teen hundred Carlists assisted at a disembar- 
kation of arms only the other day. You learn 
that Carlist pickets had been patrolling your 
road the very evening before your arrival, 
although those are Republican bayonets that 
you distinguish glancing in the sun on the 
slopes in front of you. For that long street 
which continues the straight road you are 
driving along is Irun, and Irun is occupied by 
five hundred civil guards, a company of regu- 
lars, and some custom-house officers. The 
train moves quietly onward, although, for ob- 
vious reasons, a little more slowly than usual, 
Yet, for all you know, the opposing parties 
may come in collision just as you cross the 
ground between them; and, when you have 
been looking forward to breakfast at the sta- 
tion, you may find that you have come up in 
time to be present at an assault in force on 
the town. The train moves somewhat more 
slowly than usual, because accidents will oc- 
cur even on comparatively level roads when 
rails are lifted. But when you mount into 
the wild mountain-passes in the province of 
Vittoria, you become perceptibly more sensi- 
tive to that particular form of danger. The 
curves are so sharp and the gradients so 
steep, that the strongest breaks could hardly 
save you if they happened to be applied a 
moment too late. Yet here, in the face of 
such very probable perils, the train dashes 
along at a somewhat reckless pace for a moun- 
tain-line. If you ask the armed conductor 
the reason, he points out that of two evils it 
is wise to choose the less. Nothing is more 
likely than that you may go flying over some 
precipice at a corner, instead of running 
round the curve, except, indeed, the proba- 
bility of the Carlists firing a volley into the 
windows by way of practical joke, were you 
to slacken pace sufficiently to tempt them. 
For the time being they are invisible, like 
Clan Alpine warriors before they started into 
sight at their chieftain’s signal-whistle; but 
doubtless the copsewood is quite full of them. 
It is true the railway directors have con- 
tracted with the Carlist leaders that the trains 
shall go free for a certain black-mail; but 
subordinates are apt to override such arrange- 
ments when they have not been invited to 
share in the subsidy. 

Suppose you emerge from the Carlist 
country with your person safe, and with- 
out having been executed as a Republi- 
can spy, or put to ransom for the benefit 
of the royal exchequer. Suppose you es- 
cape those independent outlying bands which 
invest the Guadarama and the environs of 
the Escurial. You find yourself in the cap- 
ital, enjoying a vew phase of excitement, 
Here there is vo fighting or civil disturbance, 
It is merely a question of amicably arranging 
the new constitution of the Federal Republic. 
It is all to be settled within the walls of the 
Cortes in parliamentary debate. You obtain 
a ticket for the gallery, and, having occasion- 
ally assisted at the deliberations of the Ver- 
sailles Assembly, are not much scandalized 
by the vigor and fervor of these southern 
orators. A burning matter of detail is being 
debated, and you explain the violent and te- 
dious personalities of the irreconcilables by 
the certainty of their having to succumb on 
a division to an overwhelming majority. Soon 
you surmise that it was not altogether with- 
out an object that they have been talking 
against time. Something like a dull roar is 
coming through the open windows, and you 
see faces on the ministerial bench turning 
from red to pale in spite of the heat. The 
debate is hastily adjourned without the ob- 
jectionable resolution being passed, and, when 
you have made your way out of the door, you 
are landed in the middle of the Madrid mob. 
You may have seen the many-headed in the 
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bull-ring before, and thought it one of the 
very ugliest monsters you had ever set eyes 
upon. You like its looks much less now, 
when it has been largely recruited from those 
desperate ragamuffins, who cannot even com- 
mand a peseta for the bulls, but who can all 
afford the long Albacete knives which they 
wear conspicuously in their ragged sashes. 
Nor is it altogether reassuring, if you care for 
your life more than for Sefior Salmeron and 
his constitutions, that the windows of the 
great Medina Coeli palace opposite should be 
filled with civic guards and their rifles. It 
would be so safe in the mean time for those 
amateur soldiers to pour a volley down among 
the knives and rusty muskets; and the de- 
cent dress which marks you an aristocrat 
and a foreigner, is already causing you very 
serious anxiety, although the mob as yet has 
not been lashed into fury. You have, in fact, 
arrived in Madrid during a Spanish ministe- 
rial crisis, and, as a stranger and a neutral, 
the situation becomes rather tense for your 
nerves when you can never take the shortest 
walk abroad without passing between the 
hostile positions of excited politicians of the 
most advanced opinions.—Saturday Review. 


—>— 
TRAVELING COMPANIONS. 


At this season of the year a man naturally 
falls to musing which of his friends would 
like to go touring with him. Say that A and 
B are old chums of that amiable sort who 
know all each other’s anecdotes and foibles. 
They agree to go abroad for two months, and 
instantly comes the preliminary dispute as to 
Whereand How? “ Where?” means through 
what countries on the map, and “How?” 
shall it be, in first-class carriages or on foot, 
with dress-coats, letters of introduction and 
circular notes, or with nothing but a valise, a 
stick, and two pairs of double-soles? After 
much strife, concessions are made on both 
sides, and it is settled that there shall be 
dress-coats for emergencies, but no letters of 
introduction ; double soles and sticks for the 
picturesque regions, and first-class carriages 
where the land is barren. This is sure to 
lead to difficulties by-and-by, and A and B 
will certainly differ more than once as to what 
is picturesque and what not; but it suffices 
for the present, and nothing remains but a 
little hitch respecting the shortest or longest 
sea-routes. As a general rule, if A dislikes 
the sea, B will be a capital sailor; and let A 
keep a cautious eye on B and look well to his 


that, if you like to lodge in overgrown cara- 
vansaries filled with English, it would have 
been much simpler to go to Brighton and re- 
main there; but to this B retorts that the 
main point is comfort, which is only to be 
found in the most modern hotels, the smaller 
ones being sordid and unclean, though, with a 
perverse inconsistency which can proceed 
from no other motive than that of making 
A’s teeth gnash, B will have nothing to say 
to the table d’hédtes at the big houses, because 
of their mixed company. Fierce and many 
are the discussions which this mixed com- 
pany promotes. There are men who can 
never go a journey without making friends 
all down the line. They begin on the steam- 
boat, exchange eards with strangers, become 
hand-and-glove with persons of suspicious as- 
pect, and if a pretty face supervene—which 
it inevitably does — plunge into courtships 
which, beginning in refreshment-room civili- 
ties, end anyhow, or never end at all. If A 
be one of these affable souls, depend upon it 
B will have just the contrary temperament, 
and protest with energy against being led into 
romantic groves or on to lonely beaches, 
simply that A may fall in accidentally with 
that handsome young person he met on the 
train, and, when it comes to a question of 
getting up a dinner-party and inviting that 
dingy fellow-passenger, whom A has discov- 
ered to be a most remarkable man, B strikes 
in disgust, and vows that it was not for this 
sort of thing he left England. These episodes 
being oft repeated on the journey, generally 
end by B’s offering with friendly asperity to 
go asunder from A, since they are so dissimi- 
lar in their tastes, whereat A professes to re- 
pent, and goes for the next few days whither- 
soever B leads him, though it seldom takes 
long before they are at war again, probably 
about guides. A likes a guide to tell him 
all about the ruined castles, and to point out 
historical edifices in the streets; B thinks 
that the great fun is to wander about and 
discover things for one’s self, guides being 
liars every one, and bores into the bargain— 
which remark also holds good as to the car- 
riages which take one to battle-fields, B de- 
claring that it is infinitely pleasanter to walk 
and get up an appetite. But the most vexed 
contentions of all arise as to Sunday occu- 
pations. If A have read up the aphorism 
of doing in Turkey as the Turkeys do—that 
is, attend theatres, horse-races, and bull- 
fights—never fear but that B will develop the 
strictest views concerning Sabbath observ- 
ance, and, as on these points a question of 
respectability and principle is involved, A is 





manceuvres, lest the latter should i ibl 

beguile him toward coasts, and there, by spe- 
cious representations as to the smoothness of 
the sea, entice him on board a friend’s yacht, 
which shall cut capers with him during three 
weeks of horror and anguish in the Bay of 
Biscay. Such things have happened, and 
will again; but we are supposing that A is 
prudent, so that he and B start pleasantly, 
and have no words till they reach the Conti- 
nent, when it turns out, as usual, that one 
prefers Bordeaux and the other Burgundy; 
one is for strictly native hotels, and the other 
for litan h of the new and huge 
sort; one wants to dine at table @hdte and 
talk with the other visitors, the other objects 
to any but dinners @ la carte, and will form 
acquaintance with no man. These are small 
points ; but then with what exasperating ob- 
stinacy they are clung to by both parties! 
At his club in London A may not care a straw 
whether he drinks Larose or Pomard, but, as 
soon as he sets foot in France, he launches a 
whole theory as to Burgundy being heating, 
while B, not to be outdone, talks sneeringly 
of Bordeaux as being a weak and washy vint- 
age, only fit for old women. As to the ho- 
tels, A’s preference for the native houses is 
based on the notion that if you visit foreign 
lands you should see the most of them, and 








always forced to yield—not without resolving 
mournfully, perchance, that next year he shall 
go touring alone. 

A nice kind of traveling companion to 
have is one who likes practical jokes. Gen- 
erally demure, his propensity to mystify the 
world does not reveal itself till he is well 
under weigh ; then he gets a portmanteau full 
of cigars through the custom-house by tell- 
ing the officials that there is a young rattle- 
snake inside, and cheerfully tendering them 
his keys that they may see for themselves, or 
he requests a nervous old gentleman in the 
train to be careful and not kick his carpet- 
bag, because it contains a pound of dynamite, 
or he remarks audibly in a crowded carriage 
that a passenger who has got out is evidently 
but just recovering from the small-pox. Jok- 
ers thus facetiously disposed, have been 
known to enliven their companions by ex- 
pressing themselves publicly and in loud 
terms against the government of the state 
where they are traveling, so that, as they 
pleasantly add, a detective has got into the 
carriage behind them, and is following them 
as conspirators. But these amusing flights 
are apt to terminate disagreeably. A, who 
has jocularly contrived to get booked as a 
conspirator, may be suddenly arrested in his 








bed at cockcrow, whereupon B spends a mem- 
orable week in hunting up the British consul, 
telegraphing to the foreign office, being cross- 
questioned by magistrates, and eventually ob- 
taining A’s release, only to be ordered per- 
emptorily out of the country with him. This 
climax, however, never damps A’s spirits, and 
he will be certain to remember the adventure 
to all time as “that jolly day when you and 
I got into trouble.” 

Another pleasing variety of companion is 
the one who travels, not solely for amuse- 
ment, but for instruction. This sort of man 
does not care for cathedrals and museums, 
but will drag you through manufactories, over 
aqueducts, into tunnels, and down sewers. 
His pockets are full of notes ; he has'appoint- 
ments at sunrise; brings in men of science 
to breakfast, and comes back to dinner worn 
out and covered with mud, pitch, and coal- 
dust. The chances are, he will want you to 
help him to compile a book, and send you 
proofs for revision all through the following 
winter; but, much as you may suffer at his 
hands, he is perhaps less terrible on the whole 
than the artist-companion. Fora man who 
is no artist himself, to be linked to a travel- 
ing companion who has brought a sketch- 
book, and maybe an easel, with him, is the 
crowning load of trial. Nothing, indeed, beats 
it, for there is no bearing up with the tribula- 
tion by merely racing about, as with the scien- 
tific friend, or by venting a furious indigna- 
tion as against the joker. The artist-ccmpan- 
ion encamps himself on the top of a bleak 
cliff, and tells you that he shall only be five 
minutes sketching that strip of sea, whereas 
most often he is five hours. When you want 
him for lunch, he has clambered on to the 
roof to jot down the outlines of a steeple; 
when you have just ten minutes to catch the 
train, he has gone off down a valley with a 
swine-herd in tatters, who means to show him 
the devil’s pass over a water-fall. If it rains, 
he talks of the fine effects of the mist bath- 
ing the mountain-ridges ; if the sun is baking 
hot, he invites you to carry his white umbrel- 
la into a plain where there is not the stump 
of a tree for shade ; and, if it suddenly freezes, 
he feels he should like to take you out-of- 
doors at one in the morning to watch the 
moonbeams glinting over the hoar-frost. And, 
with a sickly want of candor, you are obliged 


| to encourage these villainies, admire his land- 


scapes, assure him that the pump in the hotel- 
yard, which he has drawn on his millboard, 
is most true to Nature, and that the waiter, 
who brings you up the vilest tea, has a fine 
Roman profile, and would do excellently for 
Curtius jumping down the gulf. When you 
get hold of an artist-companion you are not 
likely to forget it. There is a last species of 
fellow-tourists who must be classed apart— 
namely, the man who takes you off to Ireland 
ostensibly to enjoy the lakes, but with the 
real and fell purpose, as you afterward dis- 
cover, of assisting him to canvass a constit- 
uency. This man, however, has no claim to 
the title of companion. He resembles the 
peas which pilgrims of yore were condemned 
to put into their shoes, though with this dif- 
ference, that the pilgrims are said to have 
sometimes boiled the peas, whereas the law 
wiil not allow you to boil a politician.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


—_>— 


SCHILLER’S “\WALLENSTEIN.” 


His great work “ Wallenstein ” originated 
in this tranquil period after his illness, when 
pecuniary ease was his for the first time in 
his life, and when, after long trial and banish- 
ment, he was at last able to return to his na- 
tive district and refresh himself by renewed 
intercourse with all that he loved. It is 
pleasant to think that this new baptism of 
the fresh Swabian air, the sight of his old 
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father, his longing and patieat mother, and | tragic passion which is unknown to the Ger- 
Wallenstein 


his little sisters, who had grown during his 
long absence into women, strengthened the 
poet for labor worthy of him. His historical 
studies had led him to seek a subject in the 
real annals of his country, and his philosoph- 
ical tastes had drawn him toward a hero of 
such character and position as should call 
forth all his knowledge of human motives and 
principles. The young paladin of romance 
was no longer in Schiller’s way; his tender 
poetical herv, torn asunder by a melancholy 
love, struggling against parental injustice and 
the miserable foree of prejudice and eircum- 
stance, no longer sufficed for the maturing 
mind. Nor was he like Shakespeare, in that 
divine heedlessness of genius which caught 
up any chance grain of ancient story that 
floated his way, and developed a great drama 
out of it, as it were, by chance. Schiller 
weighed many heroic figures in his poetic 
balances before he chose any. He thought 
of Frederick, who since then has charmed 
the imagination of another poet in prose; he 
thought of the Swedish Lion of the North; 
but, fortunately for the world, chose neither 
of these personages. Wallenstein, great, 
noble, erring, and unfortunate, a man whose 
plainest history cannot read otherwise than 
like a romance, was better adapted for his 
purpose; and with many ponderings the poet 
turned over in his mind the story of the great 
soldier. It was no hasty or slight piece of 
work. “For seven years,” Mr. Carlyle tells 
us, “it had continued in a state of irregular 
and often suspended progress, sometimes ‘ ly- 
ing endless and formless’ before him, some- 
times cn the point of being given up altogeth- 
er.” The subject grew and expanded as he 
worked at it in the blessed ease of a time 
upon which no clutch of necessity was laid. 
He was now at the perfection of his powers; 
the struggle which he had to work out was 
one more congenial to his early maturity and 
to the grave tone of his mind than any con- 
flict of passion. Schiller’s Wallenstein stands 
between the temptations of ambition and that 
hard strain of unrewarded, unappreciated 
duty which so often makes the weary soul 
faint in the midst of the way. His is the 
bitter mortification which makes us almost 
pardon the rebellion of a faithful servant 
wronged; for his services have never been 
justly recognized, nor his honor trusted. Be- 
tween ambition and loyalty, and between pru- 
dence and daring—between the new, which is 
always attractive to genius, and the old, which 
is ever binding on the heart—the hero stands 
in the midst of the problems of middle age, 
not those of youth; and with a noble force 
and minuteness the poet follows him through 
his struggle. The sentiments with which we 
look on are not those of the ordinary dramatic 
spectator. The interest is deep and tragical, 
but we scarcely venture to pity, nor is there 
any tragic complication of fate to appall us. 
The circumstances are dangerous and terrible, 
but the man is greater than the circumstances. 
The moment he comes before us we feel the 
magnitude of a being greatly formed—nay, 
before we see him, when the mere reflection 
of him, even through the rude soldiers that 
follow his banners, betrays his imposing influ- 
ence and prestige. 

It is, thus, a great moral picture which is 
carefully, even elaborately, set forth before 
us, rather than the spontaneous outburst of a 
creative imagination. In most of the graver 
and more philosophical creations of Shake- 
speare there is a sweep of passion which pro- 
duces an entirely different effect upon the 
reader, which breaks out, even through the 
hesitations of Hamlet, and which carries us 
ou with resistless force in sympathy with the 
jealousy of Othello, the madness of Lear. 
Even in Macbeth, the tremendous force of re- 
morse, working with and through his guilty 
ambition, confers upon the drama a might of 





man t. scarcely goes the 
length of guilt. We have the struggle of 
purpose, of intention, of varying plan and 
uncompleted design; but even his treason is 
little more than theoretical. He has not yet 
lifted a finger against his emperor when the 
toils of fate close round him, and he falls ere 
ever he has completed one act to justify his 
doom. This austere reticence of design af- 
fects the feelings of the reader in the most 
curious way. The catastrophe leaves us half 
exultant that the hero has been saved from 
any outward stain of guilt. The growing 
darkness that encompasses him—the snare 
into which he thrusts his noble head with 
generous confidence—the terrible sense of 
approaching fate, which fills the very air with 
gloom as we accompany him to the last scene 
—restore to Wallenstein the support of our 
moral sympathy, even in his intended treason. 
Nobly unsuspicious, incapable of learning the 
very alphabet of distrust, and with a certain 
majestic confidence in the stars and in his 
own high fortune, he marches forward to the 
great treason he contemplates, without be- 
lieving it possible that other men can be 
traitors. Though he has been taught the 
lesson in the most forcible way, he cannot be 
convinced of any thing so alien to his nature, 
although himself on the way to commit a 
similar crime; and so great is the skill of the 
poet that we feel this curious paradox to be 
completely truthful, and perceive that it is 
impossible for Wallenstein, even when de- 
serted by the great mass of hig followers, to 
doubt for a moment the fidelity of those who 
remain. At the same time we watch all the 
humiliating circumstances of his downfall, the 
desertion of his generals, the failure even of 
that awe which has always encompassed his 
personal appearance on the scene to his sol- 
diers—with no sense that the man is humil- 
iated, but, on the contrary, with a growing 
conviction of that internal nobleness which 
no affront can affect. The anguish of his 
discovery that Piccolomini has been his enemy 
throughout, the blow to his affections con- 
veyed by the defection of Maz, and afterward 
by the young hero’s death, excite our sym- 
pathy, not only for the pain he endures, but 
for the noble effort with which we feel him to 
surmount these miseries—struck to the heart, 
yet never yielding a step, though heaven and 
hell combine against him. His great soul is 
not discouraged, though his heart is torn to 
pieces. He dies unsubdued, falling as a great 
tree falls, to the confusion of his enemies no 
less than of his friends. Nothing can be 
more masterly than the delineation of Wal- 
lenstein’s sentiments throughout. If he never 
reaches the level of the Hamiets, he is more 
full of power and meaning than any individ- 
ual hero of Shakespesre’s historical dramas ; 
for it is not as an historical figure only that 
he is presented to us. History, in Schiller’s 
reading of it, is no picturesque chronicle, but 
the deepest philosophical record of human 
principle and action. He selects his hero, not 
because his story is striking or his position 
nationally important, but because it permits, 
along with these natural advantages, much 
searching of a great human heart, and inves- 
tigation into its problems. It is this which 
gives to the drama of “ Wallenstein” its great 
and simple dignity and its greatest charm.— 
Blackwood. 


A STRAYING OCTOPUS. 


The octopus recently immortalized in 
Fun as “The Straying "Topus,” has been at 
his tricks again, coveting his neighbor’s 
house breaking bounds to visit it, and, more- 
over, prevailing on one of his class-mates to 
follow his bad example of going out on the 
loose at night. Whether the sight of the many 





happy excursionists who visit the Brighton 
Aquarium induced in them an irrepressible 
longing to take an outing on their own ac- 
count, or whether the community of octopods 
formed themselves into a_ geographical so- 
ciety, and sent out the two travelers, as Bri- 
tannia, on the Mulready envelope, flung out 
her missives on either hand, to open up com- 
munications with the inhabitants of foreign 
waters, I will not pretend to say. But one 
night last week these two individuals left 
their tank, and started in opposite directions 
on a voyage of discovery. One went eust, 
the other went west; and, as if by precon- 
certed plan, neither was content merely to 
cross the frontier and visit his nearest neigh- 
bors, but both passed through, or over, one 
intervening tank, and settled down among 
the tribes beyond. One of them found him- 
self in a Brobdingnag of crabs—a colony of 
giants too strong to be successfully invaded 
even by an Armada of octopods, If he had 
arrived at Liliput instead—a tank inhabited 
by pigmy crustaceans—he would soon have 
depopulated it by clutching in his hateful 
embrace more victims per diem than ever an 
unwelcome, foul-mouthed dragon of old de- 
manded, as his daily dole of youths and maid- 
ens, to satisfy his inconvenient preference for 
their flesh as his daintiest dish. The other 
traveler found his way into lobsterdom, and, 
putting on a bold front, called on the chief 
to “shell out.” This being refused, and the 
clause (or claws) by which the latter held 
possession being brandished in his face, the 
intruder withdrew to a distance, to await re- 
enforcements or beat a retreat. 

Desiring to have a better view than I had 
previously been able to obtain of what foliows 
the seizure of a crab by an octopus, I recent- 
ly fastened one toa string, by which an at- 
tendant was to lower it in the water close to 
the glass, while I stood watching in front. 
The crab had hardly descended to the depth 
of two feet, before an octopus, for which it 
was not intended, and which I had not ob- 
served (so exactly had he assumed the hue of 
the surface to which he clung), shot out like 
a rocket from one side of the tank, opened 
his membranous umbrella, shut up the sus- 
pended crab within it, and darted back again 
to the ledge of rock on which he had been 
lying in ambush. There he held on, with the 
crab firmly pressed between his body and the 
stone-work. As this was not what I wished, 
I directed Cosham, my assistant, to gently 
try to pull the bait away from him. Not a 
bit of it! As soon as he felt the strain, he 


took a firm grasp of the rock with all the 
suckers of seven of his arms, and, stretchin 
the eighth aloft, coiled it round the tauten 
line, the suckers actually closing on the line 
also, as a caterpillar’s foot gripes a thin twig, 
or a cobbler’s leather pad folds round his 


thread when he is making a wax-end. It then 
became a game of “ pull devil, pull baker,” 
and the “ devil-fish” won it. Noticing sev- 
eral jerks on the string, I thought at first they 
were given by the man overhead, and told 
him not to use too much force ; but he called 
out, “It’s not me, sir, it’s the octopus: I 
can’t move him; and he’s pulling so hard 
that, if I don’t let go, he’ll break the line.” 
“Hold on, then, and let him break it,” I re- 
plied. Tug, tug! dragged the tough, strong 
arm of the octopus; and, at a third tug, the 
line broke, and the crab was all his own. 
The twine was that used for mending the 
seine net, and was therefore not particularly 
weak. 
Athough this experiment furnished a fresh 
illustration of the holding power of an octo- 
pus, it had not taught me exactly that which 
I wanted to know. I wished to be under- 
neath that umbrella with the crab, or (which 
was decidedly preferable) to be able to see 
what happened beneath it without getting 
wet. My plan, therefore, was to procure the 
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seizure of the crab against the front glass, 
instead of against the rock-work. Our next 
endeavor was successful. A second crab 
was so fastened that the string could be with- 
drawn if desired, and was lowered near to the 
great male octopus, who generally dwells in a 
nook in the west front corner of the tank. 
He was sleepy, and not very hungry, and re- 
quired a great deal of tempting to rouse him 
to activity; but the sight of his favorite food 
evercame his laziness, and, after some demon- 
strative panting, puffing, and erection of his 
tubercles, he lunged out an arm to seize the 
precious morsel. It was withdrawn from his 
reach ; and so, at last, he turned out of bed, 
rushed at it, and got it under him against the 
plate-glass, just as I desired. In a second 
the crab was completely pinioned. Not a 
movement, not a struggle was visible or pos- 
sible; each leg, each claw, was grasped all 
over by suckers—infolded in them—stretched 
out to its full extent by them. The back of 
the carapace was covered all over with the 
tenacious vacuum-disks, brought together by 
the adaptable contraction of the limb, and 
ranged in close order, shoulder to shoulder, 
touching each other; while, between others 
which dragged the abdominal plates toward 
the mouth, the black tip of the hard, horny 
beak was seen for a single instant protruding 
from the circular orifice in the centre of the 
radiation of the arms, and, the next, had 
crunched through the shell, and was buried 
ss in the flesh of the victim. 

he action of an octopus when seizing its 
prey for its necessary food is very like that 
of a cat pouncing on a mouse, and holding it 
down beneath its paws. The movement is as 
sudden, the scuffle as brief, and the escape of 
the prisoner even less probable. The fate of 
the crab is not really more terrible than that 
of the mouse, or of a minnow swallowed by a 
perch ; but there is a repulaiveness about the 
form, color, and attitudes of the octopus, 
which invests it with a kind of tragic horror. 
—Henry Lee, in Iand and Water. 


— + 


HEALTH IN THE STAR CITY. 


In Montalluyah every thing conducive to 
health is attended to; the supply of water to 
every part of the city is unlimited, and in 
each house, whether of rich or poor, is a bath, 
for sea and for fresh water. 

All the large bridges are covered with 
houses and gardens, which at a distance seem 
air-suspended cities, hanging without support 
over rivers, cataracts, large towns, and aggre- 
gations of houses. 

We have “ violet streams,” which run for 
miles over beds of violets, white and blue. 
The water of these is preserved in tanks 
erected at the end of the streams, trenches 
being cut to assist the flow. It has a deli- 
cious flavor, and is used for various bever- 
ogee, but not for culinary purposes, since, 
when mixed with certain things, it turns black 
and loses its fragrance. 

Trees, plants, and flowers, perfume the air 
with their fragrance, while birds of endless 
variety and richest plumage have their nests 
in the tall and wide-spreading trees of varied- 
colored foliage, and fill the air with their 
music. In the trees are placed artificial nests 
to entice the birds; these invite others, which 
build their nests spontaneously. The trees 
are large, their branches and rich foliage 
spread themselves in graceful lines to a long 
distance on every side, and afford pleasing 
shade, their gauzy leaves subduing the light 
and producing the effect of soft rainbow-tints. 
The trees also emit perfume. 

The music of the birds harmonizes with 
the refreshing sounds of the running waters, 
cascades, and fountains; and that the effect 
on the mind of these beautiful harmonies may 
not be disturbed, the wheels of our chariots, 





as well as the horses’ hoofs, are bound with a 
peculiar hide, which, besides possessing great 
toughness and durability, has the property of 
deadening sound. Thus none but the most 
agreeable sounds reach the ear, while the 
senses are charmed with aromatic odors, and 
the eye is pleased with beauty of every kind. 

Arched galleries and passages through 
the hills and mountains, partly perforated by 
the sea or electric fire, and enlarged by the 
industry of man, have a subdued light, and 
make an impression of another kind, the 
red light in these perforated roads answering 
to the red shade of the outer world. These 
galleries and openings in the rocks are used 
to shorten distances from one side of a moun- 
tain to another. 

The whole city is full of animation. The 
illuminated sky, the variegated plumage of 
the birds, the moving myriads of human 
beings, clad in rich costumes of divers col- 
ors; horses, elephants, camels, and camelo- 
pards, richly caparisoned ; carriages gorgeous- 
ly decorated, the golden domes of the houses, 
the many-colored rocks, reflecting themselves 
in the waters and in the brilliant skies, with 
their own aérial peaks and mountains brill- 
iant and bright with our powerful sunlight— 
all these combine to produce a gorgeous spec- 
tacle. Moreover, the constantly-recurring un- 
dulations and tortuousness of the ground are 
so great that it is difficult to proceed fora 
few minutes without meeting an entire change 
of scenery, as though one had reached a new 
city. 

At one mgment are seen mountain-peaks 
rising almost perpendicularly to the skies in 
varying height; then a little turn brings the 
spectator on forests of houses, with orna- 
mental gilded domes and hives of human 
beings. 

Overhanging rock and mountain-forms of 
varied colors, the skies now scarcely seen, 
now reflecting their gorgeous tints in the 
sparkling rivers, cascades, and upheaving 
masses of water, these and much more form 
a picture of which words of fire would fail 
to convey a sufficient idea to those accus- 
tomed to the sober though beautifully sub- 
dued tints of your skies.—“ Another World.” 


a 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


At a recent meeting of the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of New Jersey, the venerable principal 
of the State Normal School said: “ Whoever 
is dogmatic on the subject of English gram- 
mar or orthography, is an ignoramus.” The 
words went home like a two-edged sword to 
many a pedant in the audience; they bewil- 
dered and almost alarmed not a few of the 
modest, hard-working teachers; but all who 
had even a smattering of the principles of 
comparative philology felt grateful for the 
outspoken opinion of the old teacher. 

Every competent teacher of grammar must 
follow the old routine with inward protest, for 
he must be conscious that he is an instrument 
for confounding the reasoning faculties of in- 
nocent students. A mere glance at the sub- 
ject will show why this must be so—at least 
to all those having any knowledge of the lan- 
guage as compared with the Latin. Latin 
grammar, in a very complete form, was ori- 

inally taught in all common schools, and 
Rent an essential part of the education of 
youth long before we had any text-books on 
English grammar, and the first of these were 
written in Latin. It is not, therefore, that 
the early grammarians modeled our gram- 
mars after the Latin, though the two lan- 
guages are so essentially different in structure, 
that rules applying perfectly to the Latin are 
in no sense adapted to the English. Tuke, 
for example, the two rules slightly modified 
in different text-books: “The subject of a 
finite verb must be in the nominative case,” 





and “Transitive verbs govern the objective 
case.” Both of these are sweeping in their 
application to the Latin. he puellam 
amat, or puer amat lam, or puellam puer 
amat, or amat lam puer, mean simply, 
“The boy loves the girl.” The relative posi- 
tion of the words makes no difference, because 
the word signifying boy is in the nominative 
form of the noun, and that signifying gir! is 
in the accusative or objective form. The for. 
mer, therefore, must be the subject and the 
latter the object of the verb amat, whatever 
may be their position with regard to the verb 
or each other. But take the same sentence 
in English, “ 7he boy loves the girl,” and place 
the exact words in different relative position, 
as “‘ The girl loves the boy,” and the whole 
meaning is changed ; for the subject becomes 
the object, and the object the subject of the 
verb. The case is exactly the same in all the 
thousands of nouns in our language, and these 
rules are applicable only to certain of the per- 
sonal pronouns, and to only one of the four 
relative pronouns. 

Again, take the rule: “ A verb must agree 
with its subject in person and number.” 
There is no modification whatever of the reg- 
ular verbs in regard to person. We say equal- 
ly, “ J love, you love, they love.” Say that love 
is the plural form of the regular verb, and 
loves the singular, and we cover the whole 
ground, with the exception that the plural 
form is used with the first person singular of 
the pronoun (I), and the form Jovest with the 
second person singular (thou). The irregular 
verb fo be forms a distinct exception, and 
should be taught as a distinct part of the lan- 
guage, for it is truly an inflected verb. The 
folly of making rules that apply only ‘to ex- 
ceptions need hardly be commented upon. 
Mr. Sophocles, the Greek Professor of Greek 
in Harvard University, compiled a Greek 
grammar, which used to be mercilessly criti- 
cised by the sophomores of that institution, 
because, as they declared, there are only three 
possible contingencies under a certain rule, 
and two of those were exceptions! It is 
doubtless true that those “ wise fools” never 
thought of applying the same acute criticism 
to the English grammar, over which they had 
muddled in earlier years. 

In view of the acknowledged unscientific 
nature of English grammar as now taught, it 
is a question whether it would not be wise to 
exclude it from schools altogether for the 
present. That course would certainly call 
attention to the matter very effectually. It 
is to be hoped that the Board of Education 
of New York, for example, will soon appoint 
a body of scholars to examine the late im- 
proved English grammars, as to how far they 
meet the needs in question, and, if none are 
found worthy of adoption, to compile one that 
shall be so. It is true, that a good degree of 
intelligence will be necessary to select such a 
body; for, whoever attempts to patch up the 
old Latin-modeled system will fail signally to 
meet the case, There must be a decided “ new 
departure,” in harmony with modern methods 
of investigation ; for, as the discovery of the 
law of gravitation changed the whole theory 
of celestial mechanics, the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood the whole science of 
physiology, the correlation and conservation 
of forces the whole conception of physical 
phenomena, so the evolution of comparative 
philology has changed the whole theory of 
the origin and structure of language. 

Should any board of education decide to 
select a body of scientific persons for the pur- 
pose in question, and they should find diffi- 
culty in deciding who are most competent, 
perhaps they could not be guided by a better 
rule than to exclude all who are “ dogmatic 
on the subject of English grammar or orthog- 
raphy,” and especially all who are mighty in 
parsing Thomson’s “S ” and Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.”—M, Howland. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HESE are days when there is not a little 
melancholy and discouragement ubroad 
in the land; when a dreary spirit of forebod- 
ing pervades the talk of large classes of men ; 
when three out of every five of the people one 
may meet, shake their heads with the cheer- 
s wisdom of the pessimist, and hasten to 
explain how we are in a bad way—politically, 
socially—as a nation and as individuals. The 
daily press—great exponent of all prevailing 
theories—assumes a tone of gentle gloom; 
and the clever turners of phrases everywhere 
invent epithets for the time: it is “the era 
of greed;” the period of “moral decay;” 
the “ gilded age;” the day when there is no 
more “ moral sense.” 

The optimist is the exception—even that 
mild type of optimist who believes that there 
is a best side to every thing. And the man 
who looks upon the bright side of the pres- 
ent, and even affirms that it is of sufficient 
importance to be called the more prominent 
side, is passed by with mild yet distinct dis- 
dain; he represents to the majority of his 
fellows a kind of “innocent” whom they 
hardly comprehend, but feel to be deserving 
of pity. They sigh, and “wish they could 
hold his beliefs,” with that placid mind with 
which a mature person occasionally professes 
envy for the unshaken faith and happiness of 
a little child. Such an enthusiast is lonely 
among his frigpds; his hopefulness must sus- 
tain him against grievous trials, for his judg- 
ment is no longer trusted, and where he was 
once an oracle he can be so no longer. He 
is out of the popular line of thought, and is 
held not to comprehend the age. “We are 
all going to the devil together,” grim old 
Carlyle is reported to have said to an Eng- 
lish writer of late; and it is the fashion for 
the American half of the English-speaking 
race, at least, to agree with.him. His dictum 
embodies what may be almost called the 
American doctrine of the time: 

“The priest within the minster preaches it, 
And brooding o’er it does the wise man sit, 
Letting life's joys go by.” 

Now it is not in any affected spirit of 
knight-errantry that we propose for a mo- 
ment to make ourselves the advocate of the 
forsaken and pitied being who persists in 
hoping and in being cheery. Much more are 
we possessed by the spirit of the modern and 
legal defender, him who volunteers because he 
believes that the maligned and contemned 
man has in reality a good case with which 
one somewhat rejoices to associate himself 
as with the ultimately winning side. Though 
the points against the optimist are many and 
strong, there are those, it seems to us, in fa- 
vor of his beliefs that are more numerous 
and more important still. 

Let us see; and let it always be remem- 
bered, in considering what we have to say, 





that we are never attempting to justify a 
wrong by a previous one, but only seeking to 
prove that what exists is better than what is 
gone—not perfect; between rational self-en- 
couragement and the preaching of the doc- 
trine of immediate perfectibility there is a dif- 
ference as wide as between reason and lunacy. 

The chief count of the great indictment 
brought against the time is the utter vanish- 
ing of all the old standards of morality—the 
old safeguards that lay in mercantile honor. 
It is alleged that no one knows whom to 
trust. The more atrabilious of the observers 
choose to formulate in one pleasing gener- 
ality —“ Everybody steals.” People of all 
(apparent) characters, they will tell you, are 
so imbued with the spirit of fraud that the 
very man next you, whom you esteem, in 
whom you put confidence, “may be the 
next.” “The spirit of dishonesty has per- 
meated the whole community.” 

We hold this specious phrase to be thor- 
oughly untrue. Has any one ever really tried 
to show how very small, after all, is the noisy, 
conspicuous genus speculator, which, in the 
classification of our branch of the human 
family, must be put down as the class to 
which the perpetration of frauds is confined ? 
Remember that these are the men we clamor 
over, while the great unerring current of le- 
gitimate trade, and the undisturbed forces of 
real self-government by the people, flow on in 
silence, but unceasingly. “There is more 
speculation than ever before ;” true enough ; 
because there is a thousand times more busi- 
ness activity from which it may grow, and 
must; but is there more of the wrong kind 
of speculation proportionally ?—more fraudu- 
lent practice outside the class of men whose 
profession as speculators is open and more or 
less avowed? We think not. 

We, of the metropolis, live with a huge 
magnifying-lens perpetually before our eyes 
—the daily press. It is powerful in the show- 
ing of evil that we may crush and end it. 
But, for one who wishes a comprehensive view 


of the whole character of the time, does it not ! 


distort the perspective? Does not every 
thing near us seem colossal, every thing re- 
moved microscopic ? 

Never more than to-day, in spite of gloomy 
assertions, has personal character been a pow- 
erin the land. Never have good men been 
so sharply distinguished from demagogues 
and falsifiers; and there has never been a 
time when it was easier to draw a sharply- 
defined line between the men who could by 
any possibility be guilty of fraud and those 
who could not. These are not the days of 
that singular and inextricable mixture of 
good and bad, of high powers and low acts, 
when a Bacon could be degraded for proved 
embezzlement and malfeasance in office; or 
even those later times when the worthy found- 
ers of our own State manufactured false wam- 
pum to cheat the savages. All over the 
swindler and the defaulter of to-day, no mat- 





ter what his nominal position, is stamped in 
some form, so that he that runs may read, the 
brand-mark “‘ vulgarian.” The class that em- 
bezzles its millions is not called to-day by 
the generic name “gentleman ;” once it was 
—we have passed that, messieurs the pessi- 
mists. 

And socially it is the same. Vice is 
here, of course, apparently endless ; but is it 
taken for granted, as of old? Or is it the 
sine qua non of men’s esteem, as in the days 
we have read of elsewhere than in the daily 
press? Does the world imitate or turn from 
its ostentatious exhibitions? What did it 
once in this regard ? 

But we have dealt in generalities: let us 
have, if need be, a paragraph of contrasted 
facts—facts from political life, mercantile 
life, and the other phases of our work. Put 
them briefly, as in a summing up, and let us 
end with them. 

The people’s legislators have voted them 
sélves pay that did not belong to them, and 
have perpetrated a barefaced fraud on the 
national treasury. The people have risen in 
a storm of condemnation all over the coun- 
try, and hunted them into the blackest ob- 
security. Long ago—certainly once, and pos- 
sibly twice before—the legislators of the 
time did the same thing. What did the peo- 
ple do? They looked on most placidly. In 
our day officials stand disgraced befvre the 
whole nation for dishonesty; was there no 
embezzling, no fraudulent contracting, no 
conniving at deceit, in the “ purer days of the 
founders of the republic?” Look over your 
histories, and see what passed. And no- 
body murmured. There bas been a Black 
Friday: bas there been any thing worse than 
the South-Sea Bubble? There has been an 
Erie; compare it with the old railway days 
in England. Men are vicious, no doubt; but 
there are political leaders nowadays cast into 
endless disgrace and oblivion by their peo- 
ple for what has not been a tithe of the 
work of Aaron Burr. 

The case of the pessimists is always 
strong, in every age; but any man who 
knows his history, and can look at his time 
with more than a merely momentary view, 
can begin a catalogue of points against them 
—a list which can be continued endlessly. 
Progress is the law ;:and the gloomy gentle- 
men cannot stay it with their lamentations. 
Is it not better to join it, after all? Is not 
logic, as well as inclination, on the side of a 
strong sentence that we are always more than 
glad to quote ?—“ the present is better than the 
past ; and the future will be better than the pres- 
ent,” 


—— Is obesity promotive of dullness, and 
does leanness have a tendency to produce 
sharpness and subtlety of intellect? This 
question, among a hundred not less curious, 
has arisen to diversify the monotonous tenor 
of the Tichborne trial. The “claimant” is 
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extremely fat; and much, therefore, hangs 
upon the decision of the problem mooted. 
His counsel, taking what must be regarded as 
a refreshingly original line of defense, is 
using every device of his skill to prove the 
burly mystery, his client, a dullard; and, in 
so doing, relies upon his mass of flesh as 
visible testimony. His declaration that fat- 
ness is usually accompanied by mental torpor 
was not, however, allowed to go unquestioned 
by Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn, who entered 
into a lively argument with Dr. Kenealy in 
favor of the men of substance. The shortest 
way to test the theory advanced was to ad- 
duce examples; ond this led into such a maze 
of inductive diversity, that neither judge. nor 
lawyer came off triumphant. 

It is often true that the fat boys at schoolare 
the most frequent wearers of the dunce’s cap, 
and the most enticing game for the inconsid- 
erate sport of their mates; and it is quite as 
true that, as a general thing, the fat men of 
drama and the novel are introduced as butts 
for laughter. A fat Hamlet is inconceivable ; 
and a fat Ivanhoe, Colonel Newcome, or Adam 
Bede, would have irrevocably condemned the 
stories in which they are the heroes to obliv- 
ion. Certainly, the imagination never pict- 
ures heroes, whether of war, romance, or 
statesmanship, as fat; but we know as cer- 
tainly that there have been heroic fat men. 
In intellectual shrewdness, too, there are 
scarcely fewer examples of stout than of lean 
men. Shakespeare makes Cesar despise fat 
men, whom he could safely have about him, 
while he fears the “lean and hungry Cassius,” 
who “thinks too much;” but Shakespeare 
also made of huge Falstaff the wittiest of all 
his personages. Dickens’s “ fat boy,” stupid 
as he was, had a sort of slow shrewdness 
which was better than Bob Sawyer’s frivolity. 

In the real life of history, too, therearemany 
men of great weight in a double sense, as well 
as many who are of the “lean and hungry” 
cast. Daniel Lambert, the fattest of all fat 
men, whose coffin was as big as a piano, was 
a sharp man at a bargain, and talked with 
great vivacity and humor. Dr. Johnson was 
fat, and so was the infamous Jeffreys, who 
was an able man amid all his enormities. 
Wolsey was fat, though Richelieu was des- 
perately lean ; Napoleon I., who was almost 
a skeleton when he called down the gaze of 
the Pyramids upon his army, was oilily stout 
and sleek when the sun rose upon him at 
Austerlitz. The fattest King of England, 
Henry VIIL., and the fattest King of France, 
Louis XVIII. (whom the Parisians called 
“Oyster Louis”), were in intellectual quali- 
ties decidedly above the average of royalties ; 
Henry was only too active for the peace of 
wives in the way, recalcitrant subjects, and 
courtiers ; and Louis was one of the brightest 
wits of his time. Queen Anne was fat and 
stupid, and Queen Caroline fat and shrewd. 
The younger Pitt was a slender stalk of a 
man; but his great rival, Charles James Fox, 





was mountainous in his fleshy burden. Gib- 
bon, Coleridge, Hume, Smollett, and many 
other admirable and laborious writers were, 
if not fat, inclining to obesity. 

The partisans of the lean men, on the 
other hand, have quite as large a stock of ex- 
amples. William of Orange was cadaverous 
and bilious; Louis XIV., when his big wig, 
and ample coat, and expansive frills, and 
high-heeled boots, were laid aside, was a wea- 
zen bit of mortality; Voltaire was ghostly in 
his boniness ; Shakespeare was certainly not 
fat, and Milton, Pope, Cowper, Shelley, South- 
ey, Lamb, and Wordsworth, were of less than 
average physical weight. Of Americans, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Clay, John Randolph of 
Roanoke (who was a gaunt spectre in his 
later days), and Calhoun, were all decidedly 
lean men; on the other hand, John Adams 
was at least plump, and so were Franklin, 
and Webster, and Benton, and Clayton ; while 
Dixon H. Lewis, formerly senator from Ala- 
bama, was at once the biggest man, physi- 
cally, who ever sat in Congress, and one of the 
very cleverest. Such examples, however, 
rather tend to show that powerful innate will 
may overcome the physical disadvantage of 
too much flesh, than that the last is not a 
disadvantage ; for common observation cer- 
tainly teaches us that fatness imparts a more 
than ordinary temptation to indolence, which 
produces mental us well as physical torpor ; 
lean men are more easily active than their 
counterparts, who have serious physical dis- 
inclination to resist. 





We need not, after all, it seems, 
blush for the American display at the Vienna 
Exhibition. It is true that in such minor 
matters as arts and manufactures we are not 
notable, but then in one very characteristic 
direction we have achieved a great success. 
The American drinks are turning the Vienna 
people wild with rapture. The sherry-cobbler 
is their wonder, the mint-julep their delight, 
the cocktail their admiration. What matter 
our other deficiencies, in view of the new para- 
dises of taste and flavor thus opened to the 
Viennese palates? And it is. odd, too—mat- 
ter for philosophical reflection. Here is a 
country of the grape, a land famous for its 
wines, coming to the young savage of the 
West to learn a trick in the compounding of 
the fluids which for centuries it has been 
making and tasting and glorying in! What 
strange obtuseness that never discovered how 
ice, and sugar, and acid of lemon, and flavor 
of berry or pineapple, united with the fer- 
mented juice of the grape, make a compound 
the gods ought to have tasted before they 
bragged of their nectar! But, the discovery 
once made, there is rapture in the land. All 
our shortcomings in other things are forgiven 
on account of this delectable boon, and 
through the streets of Vienna rises the cry 
of blessing upon us and upon our institutions. 
It is said that the Germans, slow as their in- 
vention is, have discovered how to indulge in 
our national compounds with an economy 
characteristic of their thrifty ways. One 





cobbler for one man would be an extrava- 
gance ; and hence, commonly, three or four 
stalwart natives may be seen around one not 
too ample tumbler, each with a straw in his 
mouth, and all rapturously imbibing the de- 
licious draught. Well, perhaps there is con- 
solation in the fact that, if our artists and 
sculptors, our carvers and designers, our 
workers in gold, in silver, and in brass, our 
skilled laborers of all kinds, fall below Euro- 
pean competition, at least we have the most 
skillful and ingenious barkeepers in the world! 


It is suggested that the erection 
of statues to worthies of the day ought to be 
postponed until time has fully determined 
their place in history, and somewhat obscured 
those practical details of figure and costume 
which, while to contemporaries characteristic 
of the individual honored, are with the sculp- 
tor utterly unmanageable. This is judicious 
enough so far as regards the future ascer- 
tainment of the person’s title to fame, but we 
imagine that hereafter time will fail to lend 
that semi-obscurity to great men’s person- 
ality that it has hitherto done. It was casy 
enough once for tradition to invest a hero 
with a hundred attributes such as would just 
suit the purpose of a poet or a sculptor, but 
henceforth contemporary literature will show 
forth every man in each detail of his appear- 
ance and manner. The sculptor of to-day 
would find it quite as difficult to deal with old 
Dr. Johnson as one of his own time wonld, 
because we of to-day know the gruff old fel- 
low in every particularity of his costume and 
bearing, just as well as his companions did ; 
and, as now the whole press ig a ubiquitous 
Boswell, every public man is tually held 
up to the general gaze with all his peculiari- 
ties of person, manner, or speech. Time is 
not going to help the sculptor of the future 
in dealing with well-known figures. If we 
want our great men handed down to future 
ages by means of sculpture, we must invent a 
costume that will give dignity to the figure, 
and serve the requirements of the art. 


It has become a sort of recognized 
municipal canon that New-York streets are 
in a perennial condition of filth. Some of 
our city journals would seem to have a stereo- 
typed heading ready—‘ The Filthy Condition 
of our Streets !”—under which frightful pict- 
ures of our unswept avenues are periodically 
drawn, and predictions of cholera and other 
epidemics uttered with alarming vehemence. 
And yet, for those of our citizens who rarely 
visit other cities, we have a crumb of com- 
fort. A recent visit to many of our Western 
cities made it patent to us that New-York 
streets would take a prize for cleanliness 
against these competitors, from any jury by 
which they might be judged. Perhaps the 
clamor of the newspapers has helped to bring 
this about ; but, having indulged in censure so 
long, let these journals now tell the world 
that our avenues, as a rule, are swept and 


lsavory. If we except Boston, it would be 


found, we feel assured, that New York is now 
the cleanest city in the Union. Our Western 
friends need to bestir themselves in this mat- 
ter, for their often handsome avenues are 
sadly marred by their untidy condition. 
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Correspondence. 


New Orieans, August 25, 1873. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Dzar Sm: I have been a constant reader of 
your admirable Journax, and possess a com- 
plete file from its beginning. Scarcely an item 
in it escapes me. The object of this is, to say, 
in reply to your foot-note to fifth paper, ‘‘ How 
London is governed,” on the subject of as- 
phalt pavements, that in some Western cities— 
St. Louis, Louisville, and Chicago, where this 
pavement has been correctly, and, after the 
manner of Europeans, fabricated and laid, it 
has proved a satisfactory and effectual success. 
But, so far as I have been able to discover, 
there are not in the United States, putting it 
all together, two miles of real asphalt pave- 
ment, There has been put down, especially 
for sidewalks and carriages, etc., etc., an im- 
mense quantity of what is called, and generally 
believed to be, asphaltum pavement, made 
of sand and gravel. This is a substance ob- 
tained by distillation of coal-tar, misnamed 
asphaltum. There are eight hundred feet of 
Drexel boulevard, Chicago, paved four inches 
thick four years ago, with Van Camp’s crushed- 
rock asphalt pavement; and, after the hard- 
est daily usage, by heavy teaming, the extremes 
of high and low temperature incident to that 
locality, and also exposure to intense heat of 
the fire in October, 1871, which seriously in- 
jured all the other pavements, this is appar- 
ently now as perfect as when first put to use, 
having, in the mean time, cost nothing for re- 
pairs. ANll the drives and walks in Court- 
House Square, Chicago, were laid with this 
pavement, the curbing used being stone. In 
this place it was most severely tried by the 
fire, and came out uninjured, while the curbing 
was entirely disintegrated. On all the pave- 
ment, quantities of household effects—in one 
place stood a mass heaped up of wooden blocks 
waiting to be used on the adjacent street for 
paving—were piled, and consumed as they lay 
by the fire. The city of Chicago will eventual- 
ly have all her streets covered with this pave- 
ment. The city of Louisville is now laying it 
(or preparing to do so) on Market and Main 
Streets. In Chicago it has proved Jess slippery 
than are other pavements. In winter ice does 
not form on it. It is not dusty in dry nor 
muddy in wet weather. Although apparently 
as smooth (I ought to say, slick) as marble, it 
has just enough elasticity, yields just enough, 
togive a sure foothold for horses. The asphal- 
tum used is from Lake Trinidad, or the mines 
in Cuba (see Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts,” vol. 
i., page 885). It costs to lay about the same 
as the patent-wood, and will wear six to ten 
times as long. 

Respectfully, 
Joun M. Putnam. 
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Art and Hlusic. 


(= of the most interesting buildings 
that have ever been erected in New 
England is the ‘“‘ Memorial Hall” of Harvard 
College, two sections of which are now ap- 
Proaching completion. For a long time the 
accommodations afforded by the college build- 
ings for festivals and public exercises have 
been very insufficient ; and, after the close of 
the war, enough money was raised by the 
alumni to erect an edifice which should be at 
once a monument to those sons of Harvard who 





died for their country, and a suitable place for 
the annual gathering of the alumni. Till re- 
cently we have had few public buildings of 
large size except churches, the interiors of 
which were not cut up into so many compurt- 
ments as to prevent them from having much 
architectural effect. The Lenox Library, in 
New York, is one of the first buildings of 
another kind that mark an era in our archi- 
tectural history ; and the Memorial Hall, at 
Cambridge, affords another example of the 
same change in the demands and ideas of an 
improved civilization. 

Memorial Hall is a red-brick building, orna- 
mented with black-brick and gray-stone trim- 
mings. It is in the form of a Latin cross, each 
section of which is a separate hall. The nave 
and transept, with a tower over two hundred 
feet high, are the only portions yet erected. 
The surroundings of the building are still in 
great confusion, and, to gain access to the in- 
terior it is necessary to clamber over loose 
boards, and around wet mortar- beds and 
broken stones. But the entrance once gained, 
the visitor passes through an opening rough- 
ly boarded up, and is in one of the finest and 
loftiest halls inthe United States. The height, 
from the floor to the top of the vaulted roof, 
is a hundred feet, while the length is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Panels of black walnut 
line the walls, plain spaces being left for paint- 
ings or decoration, while immense colored glass 
windows at either end, and rose windows 
among the rafters that support the roof, light 
with rich hues the brown tints of the wood- 
work, and the intricate trestle-work that’ rises 
above them. 

Half-way up this hall, a wide, pointed en- 
trance leads on the left side into the grand 
banqueting -hall of the college, and from its 
size and construction this room impressed us 
more than any we have ever seen in America, 
except the cathedral at Montreal. The differ- 
ence of the two is, of course, very great; but 
the impression of the cathedral bears about 
the same relation to what we feel in the ordi- 
nary churches of this country, that this vast 
and plain apartment sustains to any room we 
know of, without side-galleries, pillars, or com- 
partments of any kind, to disturb its main 
forms, or suggest uses foreign to its design, as 
an elegant apartment for social pleasures. Like 
the entrance-hall, this room measures one hun- 
dred feet from the pavement to the top of its 
pointed roof; it is a hundred and fifty feet 
long and fifty-eight feet wide. Without the 
large windows, that nearly fill both of the 
gable-ends in the other portion of the building, 
this hall is very thoroughly lighted by seven 
wide and high windows on each side, the sills of 
which rest on a veil-wall twenty-five feet high 
or more, and these windows fill the space to 
where the arched roof springs from the side- 
wall. A gallery at either end sets back from 
the floor instead of projecting over it, and is 
formed of highly-finished ash, which wood 
lines the whole of thé veil-wall below the win- 
dows. The floors are not yet laid, but the 
richly-carved rafters and beams that support 
the roof are all in their places, and, by their 
multitude and variety of position, form one of 
the most attractive features of the hall. 

Size is universally acknowledged as a great 
element of architectural effect, and it is the 
size which affects the imagination in the ban- 
queting-hall of Harvard with a hundred times 
the emotion we feel in the little Episcopal 
churches in the country, which, finished in 
the same style and colored in similar hues, 
bear about the same relation to this stately 
hall that a child’s baby-house sustains to a 
dwelling of the usual size, 





The musical festival at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, in August last, was the thirty-first trien- 
nial. Organized in 1766, for the benefit of the 
Birmingham General Hospital, these festivals 
have taken a high place in the history of music 
in England. ‘‘ During the period of upward 
of a century,” say the directors, “‘ over which 
the festivals have now extended, they have 
given the public the choice masterpieces of 
great composers, interpreted by the most emi- 
nent artists, vocal and instrumental. Since 
1834—the period of reorganization—the festi- 
vals have obtained a European celebrity, and 
have been frequently distinguished by the pro- 
duction of new works of the highest rank. 
Among these may be mentioned the ‘St. 
Paul’ and the ‘ Lobgesang’ of Mendelssohn, 
given in 1887 and 1840; and the immortal 
‘Elijah,’ specially written for Birmingham, 
and produced at the festival of 1846 under the 
conductorship of Mendelssohn himself. In 
1855 and 1864, respectively, the oratorios of 
‘Eli’ and ‘Naaman,’ by Sir Michael Costa, 
were written for and produced at Birmingham, 
and 1867 witnessed the production of the sacred 
cantata, ‘The Woman of Samaria,’ specially 
composed for that occasion by Professor Stern- 
dale Bennett, while in 1870 the first perform- 
ance took place of Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘St. 
Peter.’ Among the many secular composi- 
tions originally produced at these festivals may 
be mentioned the cantata of ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
by Mr. A. 8. Sullivan, and ‘The Bride of 
Dunkerron,’ by Mr. Henry Smart; ‘The An- 
cient Mariner’ and‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ 
by Mr. J. F. Barnett; and ‘ Nala’ and ‘ Da- 
mayanti,’ by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller.’ ”’ 

The festival this year was marked by the 
production of a new oratorio by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, a young English composer. The 
subject was selected from the life of Christ, 
the title being ‘* The Light of the World.’’ 
The Musical World is of opinion that it is not 
only a good oratorio, but, in many respects, a 
greatove. The ‘‘ argument” is as follows: ‘In 
this oratorio the intention has not been to con- 
vey the spiritual idea of the Saviour, as in the 
‘Messiah,’ or to recount the sufferings of 
Christ, as in the ‘ Passionsmusik,’ but to set 
forth the human aspect of the life of our Lord 
on earth, exemplifying it by some of the actual 
incidents in his career, which bear specially 
upon his attributes of preacher, healer, and 
prophet. For this purpose, and to give it dra- 
matic force, the work has been laid out in 
* scenes,’ dealing respectively in the first part 
with the ‘nativity,’ ‘preaching,’ ‘ healing,’ 
and ‘ prophesying’ of our Lord, ending with 
the triumphant entry into Jerusalem; and, in 
the second part, with the utterances which, con- 
taining the avowal of Himself as the Son of 
Man, excited to the utmost the wrath of his ene- 
mies, and led the rulers to conspire for his be- 
trayal and death; the solemn recital of the 
chorus of his sufferings, and the belief in his 
final reward ; the grief of Mary Magdalene at 
the sepulchre ; and the consolation and triumph 
of the disciples at the resurrection of their 
Lord and Master.”’ 

While the Musical World praises the pro- 
duction highly, the Atheneum is critical. 
“ Mendelssohn,” it says, ‘‘ took nine years to 
write ‘Elijah,’ and corrected and altered the 
score materially after the first performance at 
Birmingham. Mr. Sullivan has failed to in- 
spire interest in the Saviour’s music; there is 
a monotonous mannerism about it which not 
even the splendid singing of Mr. Santley could 
render effective. The two tenors, Mr. Cum- 
mings and Mr. Sims Reeves, had literally noth- 
ing that could be rated as impressive, devo- 
tional, or even melodious. Madame Trebelli- 
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Bettini had the music allotted to the Angel, 
but the prevalent tone was not inspiring. The 
most important solos fell to Mademoiselle Tiet- 
jens, who was assigned the music of the Vir- 
gin Mary, of Martha, of Mary Magdalene, and 
of a nameless disciple. Her most telling air 
is the bravura, ‘ Tell ye the daughters of Zion.’ 
As a part-song writer Mr. Sullivan is distin- 
guished, and his unaccompanied quartet (Mes- 
dames Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs. Cum- 
mings and Briggs), and his quintet (Mesdames 
Tietjens, Sutton, Trebelli- Bettini, Messrs. 
Cummings and Briggs) are favorable speci- 
mens of his vocal skill. Of the choral num- 
bers, there are also cleverly-constructed pieces, 
such as ‘I will pour my spirit upon thy seed,’ 
*He maketh the sun,’ ‘ The grave cannot praise 
thee.’ Again, in the orchestration there are 
several piquant points. The executants did 
their best ; the band played finely ; the choral- 
ists were zealous. Still there is but little in- 
terest in the work, owing to the want of va- 
riety in the treatment of the themes. ‘ The 
Light of the World’ is neither emotional nor 
sensational. . . . We lay our stress upon cer- 
tain reminiscences ; these will be found in all 
young composers until they have created their 
own individuality. Mr. Sullivan, who con- 
ducted his own work, will not lose caste by 
his present essay ; he was overweighted in his 
subject. Musicians of greater name and expe- 
rience have failed in oratorio.” 





Literary Hotes. 


F anybody desires to follow Mr. Charles 
Reade in a game of “ follow-my-leader,”’ 

and has had sufficient experience with “* Very 
Hard Cash” and other works to understand 
that author’s spirited method of conducting 
this exciting sport, we advise him to read Mr. 
Reade’s last story—“‘ A Simpleton.” But he 
will remember, of course, that no flagging, no 
hesitation will be allowed. If he is not capa- 
ble of taking the leaps his leader requires; if 
he is a short-breathed man, who is made to 
gasp by sudden transitions, by sharp running, 
or violent gymnastics, he will be prudent to 
refrain. We are an old hand at these mat- 
ters; we accepted Mr. Reade’s guidance with- 
out a tremor; and we are here stil], and alive; 
but we have been through such a race and ac- 
companiments as it is rarely vouchsafed to mor- 
tals to experience. We warnthe reader. Mr. 
Reade uses this story, like so many others, 
principally as the vehicle for his opinions on 
all kinds of topics; and, as those topics arise 
in his mind, one who reads his book is dragged 
hither and thither, with no time to collect his 
ideas. If it be necessary to Mr. Reade’s hap- 
piness that he should impart to us certain views 
about the finding of diamonds, what is easier 
than to shift his scene to the South-African 
diamond -fields¢? His hero has only to fall 
overboard from a vessel at sea bound else- 
where; to be saved by clinging to a raft on 
which a skeleton is lashed ; to be picked up by 
a ship going to Cape Town; to hear of the 
diamond discoveries—and presto/ the thing is 
done. But stay; Mr. Reade has also some- 
thing to say concerning forms of cerebral dis- 
ease: what is easier, again, than to have his 
hero lose his mind and memory while on the 
raft, and recover them gradually afterward? 
“And, given these more audacious examples of 
means to an end, does anybody doubt that Mr. 
Reade finds it a most simple and trifling mat- 
ter to introduce into the story reasons for the 
expression on much less important matters— 
on tight-lacing, on London auction-rooms, on 





feminine education, etc., etc.? One cannot 
help a feeling that the writer meant us to laugh 
at this book ; it reads like a half-conscious bur- 
lesque of many of his own better and stronger 
works. It has few of his greater characteris- 
tics; yet it entertains and excites us in spite 
of its vagaries; and now and then we recog- 
nize in it the old Charles Reade whom we know 
and like. (Harper & Brothers, publishers; 
there is also an edition by Osgood & Co., in 
which this story is bound in one volume with 
“The Wandering Heir.’’) 


** White Rose and Red,” a love-story in a 
poem, by the author of ** St. Abe,” is a book full 
of melodious verse; and, on the whole, we be- 
lieve it worthy to be called something more 
than this. It leaves one with his opinions sin- 
gularly at war. It promises and disappoints. 
There are passages in it that have the ring of 
the truest poet’s work ; and then, as one is put 
in more or less exalted mood by these, come 
other passages so strained and falsely-fash- 
ioned that complete disappointment takes the 
place of the tribute of admiration one had 
ready to give. Immediately after the really 
noble song— 

“Where were they wedded? In no temple of ice 

Built up by human fingers *— 
come the schoolboyish stanzas of common- 
place, forced ‘‘ sarcasm,” called ‘“* Arrétez.” 
This puerile interlude was unworthy the 
writer ; and there are more like it in the book. 
Wit would redeem them, but they have noth- 
ing of the kind. They have merely the effect 
to give a complete cold bath to the real sym- 
pathy the poet has inspired before by the rich 
music of his verse, and the true glow of Na- 
ture in his words. As a romance, “ White 
Rose and Red” is not brilliant; indeed, there 
is hardly worth enough to the conception to 
warrant the author in calling his book any 
thing but a collection of detached verses. But 
it is evident that he knew and intended this 
flimsiness of “‘ plot” —if so it must be called— 
and meant to make his jewels none the less 
conspicuous because they were strung upon a 
cobweb. 


There is something almost sad—yet with a 
noble sadness—in the title Mr. Longfellow has 
chosen to give to the last volume we have from 
his pen—the “* Aftermath.” Even the latest 
fruits from such a soil as that of the poet’s 
mind, are in themselves valuable ; but for this 
book we are especially glad. It seems to show 
us that Mr. Longfellow does not grow old after 
the manner of others of the small company of 
true poets, whose increasing years often make 
us regretful, by the feebleness they seem to 
bring. We would not seem to assert that Mr. 
Longfellow’s poems now show the same spirit 
and vigor and power that we found in the 
works of his prime ; but they show us a differ- 
ent kind of strength: that which time and ac- 
tion do not exhaust ; thaf kind of strength, so 
rare, which enables a man to grow into old age 
with a grand manliness still; with his gray 
hairs really crowning him with the most per- 
fect of glory. We think nothing could be more 
beautiful than these years of Mr. Longfellow’s 
noble life ; and it is as a memorial of them that 
we hope “ Aftermath” will be regarded. Of 
the actual contents of the book little need be 
said here, since the greater part is already 
known to a world of readers. 


Miss Kate Field is still pursued by the Eng- 
lish reviews with a persistency which the ab- 
surdity of her book seems too unimportant to 
deserve. Thus, the Saturday Review says: 
** Even more offensive than extravagant admi- 





ration of a foreign despot is the rampant tur- 
bulence and ill-breeding of Miss Kate Field— 
a violent advocate of woman’s rights, who vin- 
dicates the privileges of her sex by a volume 
of insults to English monarchy, and sneers at 
English loyalty, of which we hope and believe 
no American man of equal education and social 
standing would be guilty. Her one object of 
admiration in this country is Sir Charles Dilke, 
whose ‘ manly courage’ in publishing mischiev- 
ous fictions which half an hour’s inquiry would 
have enabled him to correct moves her to the 
warmest enthusiasm ; and, next to the English 
of the better orders generally, she seems to 
despise and abhor the working-men who re- 
fused to listen to libels on their sovereign, and 
silenced the libeller somewhat too roughly. It 
does not appear to occur to her that proposals 
to overthrow the existing order of society are 
not in any country, and least of all in America, 
decided by free discussion. Nor does she 
vouchsafe to tell us how an advocate of mon- 
archy would be received in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are passages in the book 
which we think must have escaped the atten- 
tion of the English publisher.” 


The London Spectator has a long review of 
the new edition, just published in London, of 
Mr. Charles Astor Bristed’s ‘“ Five Years in an 
English University.” It says: ‘* He has writ- 
ten with good taste and fairness, if we except 
a childish tirade against the High - Church 
movement of 1840, and with judgment, if he 
had but omitted a chapter on the public schools, 
This is so slight and one-sided in detail that it 
gives no fair impression at all of Eton, or any 
other large school. . .. On the whole, the 
book is well worth the attention of any one 
interested in our universities, and, looked at 
as an attempt to show them in their true colors 
to American readers, is both a fair and success- 
fulone. We ought not to omit to say, also, 
that some of the remarks about Mr. Bristed’s 
contemporaries have an intrinsic interest apart 
from his actual subject. It is pleasant to hear 
something more about such men, for instance, 
as Arthur Hallam, even though this is but 
little.” 


“The Oxford Methodists,” by the Rev. L. 
Tyerman (published by Harper & Brothers), 
is a volume containing biographies of those 
associates of Whitefield and the Wesleys, 
whose labors were among the more prominent 
fruits of the religious movement begun at Ox- 
ford by the three well-known Jeaders. Clay- 
ton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, and Brough- 
ton, find extended mention in the book, and 
there are also shorter notices of the lives of sev- 
eral others. The biographer seems to have done 
his work with remarkable care and fidelity, 
and to merit more praise than he is willing to 
claim in a very modest preface. The story of 
the lives of the theologians named is given 
with great clearness, and in a pleesant style 
that succeeds in conveying a good idea of the 
times and characters it describes. 


Of Mr. Jones’s work on the “ Antiquities 
of the Southern Indians” (published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.) the Saturday 
Review says: “It contains a great deal of 
valuable and—to most English readers, at any 
rate—novel information respecting a race rap- 
idly perishing from the face of the earth, which 
had, no doubt, its history if we could but trace 
it, its place in ethnology if it were possible to 
fix it, and a knowledge of whose language, 
ideas, and customs, is 'y to any thor- 
ough solution of the larger problems of an- 
thropology.” 
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In the following fashion, the Ath de- 
nies itself the pleasure of castigating an author : 
«Were we to say what we think of Mr. Har- 
grave Jennings’s ‘One of the Thirty,’ pub- 
lished by Hotten & Co., we should probably 
have to pay our expenses—but certainly not 
those of the other side—in a costly action for 
libel. The game is hardly worth the candle, 
so we Will content ourselves with the remark 
that Mr. Jennings’s present book—a history 
of one of the thirty pieces of silver which Ju- 
das received for betraying our Saviour—is as 
eccentric and worthless a production as even 
his ‘ Rosicrucians.’ ”” 





Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Co. have published 
a new edition of Mr. Abraham Mills’s work, 
“The Ancient Hebrews,”’ first issued, if we 
remember rightly, in 1856 or ’57, and acquir- 
ing then some reputation as a good recapitula- 
tion and exposition of the commonly-accepted 
facts of Hebrew history. The present volume 
is merely a reprint, and will probably fill a 
valuable place in the libraries of schools and 
Sunday-classes. It does not vary from the 
accepted version of Scriptural record, so far as 
we can discover, but merely presents it in a 
clear and brief form. 


Scientific Hotes. 


ROM a recently-published account of Mr. 

G. Smith’s archeological discoveries in 
Assyria we condense as follows: Mr. Smith, it 
will be remembered, read before one of the 
English societies, in December last, his trans- 
lation of the cuneiform inscriptions engraven 
upon a broken tablet obtained from Nineveh. 
This proved to be a new version of the Script- 
ural story of the Deluge. Unfortunately, as 
it then appeared, the tablet was so broken that 





only a portion of the inscription remained. In 
order to discover, if possible, the missing por- 
tion, or at least to secure still further informa- 
tion, Mr. Smith was desired by the publishers 
of the London Daily Telegraph to go to As- 


syria and continue his researches. This he 
did; and the reports are most satisfactory. In 
the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris he un- 
earthed, among other valuable relics, a memo- 
rial tablet about three feet high, twenty-one 
inches wide, and fourteen inches thick. On 
one side of this tablet were numerous mytho- 
logical figures, including representations of 
gods and demons. In addition to these was a 
rude though remarkable picture of a tower 
built in the form of stages, the whole closely 
resembling the Birs Nimroud ; the reverse of 
the slab containing three columns of inscrip- 
tions, being in all one hundred and fifteen lines. 
This inscription proved, on translation, to be a 
royal charter, or grant of land, to a priest, the 
deed being from a king of Babylon, and given 
under the condition that the priest was to per- 
form certain religious ceremonies. Of the three 
kings whose names appear, but one is familiar 
to the historian. This monarch was Merodach- 
Baladan, and, though the evidence is not as yet 
positive, still it is not improbable that he is the 
same ruler of whom the Prophet Isaiah wrote: 
“ At that time Merodach-Buladan, the son of 
Baladan, King of Babylon, sent letters and a 
present to Hezekiah ; for he had heard that he 
had been sick, and had recovered.” The 
concluding sentences of this inscription em- 
body an imprecation upon him who hides, 
destroys, or removes the stone; they read 
as follows: ‘The gods Ann, Bel, and Hea, 
Hinip and Gula, these princes and all the 
gods on this stone whose signs are seen, 
fiercely may they destroy his name; a full 





curse may they curse on him; calamity may 
they bring on him; may his seed be removed 
in evil and not in good; and in the day of 
departing of life may he expire, and Shamas 
and Merodach tear him asunder, and may none 
mourn for him.”? At Mosul, Mr. Smith pur- 
chased a second tablet, twenty inches long by 
nine broad. This stone was originally discov- 
ered at Kalah Shergat, the site of the ancient 
city of Ashur; it is of the same date as the 
former, and closes with a like imprecation. 
Among the numerous inscriptions obtained 
from Babylon and vicinity are seven fragments, 
three of which fit together, making the remains 
in all of five tablets belonging to a set from 
the Babylonian library. These tablets consist 
mainly of the history and legends of an ancient 
Turanian race inhabiting Babylonia; they are 
written in Turanian, with a loose interlinear 
paraphrase in Semitic. The legends are of 
the same class as that to which the one on the 
Deluge belongs. Another series of these re- 
markable tablets contains the prayers of a 
Babylonian monarch, Amil-urgal, invoking the 
blessing of Bel upon “ Babylon, its temples, 
its king, and its people.” Among the most 
valuable fragments is a bilingual tablet, con- 
sisting of short proverbs similar to those of 
Solomon, though far less wise, as for instance: 
** Whoever with others traffics, with others to 
the unseen place may they cause him to enter.” 
While excavating at Nimroud, Mr. Smith ex- 
plored the northwest palace of Esarhaddon, 
the temple of Nebo. Regarding certain explo- 
rations of some entirely untouched portions of 
the southeast palace, he writes: ‘I found spa- 
cious halls and fine chambers, the walls of 
which were ornamented with bands of plain 
colors. Under the pavements of one of these 
halls I came upon six clay figuras having the 
head of a lion joined to a human body. These 
figures have four wings, and each of them holds 
in the left hand the symbolical basket.”? The 
announcement which will, however, be received 
with the most surprise and satisfaction, is con- 
tained in a letter dated Mosul, May 19th. In 
this communication the writer, after alluding to 
the discovery, on the site of the king’s library 
at Nineveh, of numerous valuable inscriptions 
and fragments of all classes, including very 
curious syllabaries and bilingual records, adds: 
“ But my most fortunate discovery is that of a 
broken tablet containing the very portion of 
the text which was missing from the Deluge-tab- 
ld@.”” This discovery may justly be classed as 
one of the most remarkable of modern times. 
That a student of archeological fragments in 
the British Museum should proceed to the 
plains of Assyria, and there, by dint of ex- 
ploration and excavation, finally unearth not 
only similar records, but the one missing frag- 
ment he desired, is truly so strange as to be 
hardly credible; and yet there it is, fitting 
into the broken edges of the museum speci- 
men, and containing on its surface the record 
which but for it must have ever remained in- 
complete. To the archwxologist and Bible stu- 
dent these discoveries of Mr. Smith are inval- 
uable, furnishing to the one renewed aids to 
further research, while the other can but have 
his faith in the Divine record confirmed by this 
last and positive evidence of its antiquity and 
historic truth. Mr. Smith has returned to 
England, and latest advices announce the safe 
arrival, after many hazardous adventures, of 
the boxes containing the more portable of the 
exhumed treasures. The heavier articles are ex- 
pected gt an early day. The proprietors of the 
Telegraph, in addition to defraying the expenses 
of the expedition, have generously presented to 
the British Museum several valuable memorials 
purchased by Mr. Smith in Mesopotamia. 








In a recent communication to the English 
Mechanic, Mr. 8. Bottone presents the results 
of a continued series of experiments, conduct- 
ed with the view to determine “The Relation 
subsisting between the Atomic Weights, Spe- 
cific Gravities, and Hardness of the Metallic 
Elements.” After a careful review of the 
writer’s conclusions, and comparison of the 
results obtained, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them as being among the most im- 
portant as well as remarkable of modern scien- 
tific discoveries. These results, and the meth- 
ods by which they were reached, may be 
briefly described as follows: To the projecting 
piston of an hydraulic press a polished-steel 
“plunger” is attached, the circumference of 
which is graduated with millimetric divisions. 
Directly beneath the plunger is a steel cylin- 
der, or collar, into which the former fits easily. 
This instrument is designed to determine the 
hardness of a mineral or metal by observing 
the amount of pressure required to force down 
the plunger any given distance. In this in- 
stance the plunger had a diameter of one cen- 
timétre (0.39 inches), and the distance through 
which it was made to desceud was the same. 
The method of determining the direct and 
relative hardness of metals is as follows: A 
small cake of the metal to be examined is 
placed on the bed directly under the plunger. 
The operator now lowers the plunger till it 
rests lightly on the metal block, and then notes 
its position by means of the scale. The press- 
ure is now applied until the plunger has de- 
scended the required distance, when a second 
reading is noted, together with a record of the 
pressure. By a comparison of returns thus 
obtained from different metals, their relative 
hardness may be readily computed. In the 
course of these tests a fact was demonstrated 
which may yet prove of marked practical value 
—namely, “the extraordinary power which a 
mere trace of another metal has in causing the 
hardness of a given metal to vary.” It is not, 
however, to the method so much as to the re- 
sults that we would direct attention. Be- 
fore giving these in full, let it be remembered 
that it was in the mind of the experimenter to 
determine, by actual test, whether there existed 
any definite relation between the specific grav- 
ity and atomic weight of metals and their 
hardness. In order to establish this, it is first 
needful to construct a theoretical hardness, and 
then, by comparison with the actual hardness, 
determine whether the relation is constant. 
For instance, the specific gravity of metallic 
iron is 7.7, and the atomic weight 56; let the 
former be divided by the latter, and we have 
as a return the decimal 0.1875. Beferring now 
to the record containing the tabulated results 
of experiments with the hydraulic press, we 
find the hardness of iron as 0.1375, or precisely 
that obtained by computation. The accom- 
panying table, from which we extract the re- 
turns for a few of the more common metals, 
proves that this is not a mere chance agree- 
ment confined to a single metal, but that there 
is a law of relations, as positive as the law of 
equivalents itself. In this table the small dif- 
ferences may justly be credited to the some- 
what unreliable method by which the actual 
hardness was obtained : 
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In Tae Porvtar Scorence Montuty for 
October we find the following note on “ Audi- 
ble and Inaudible Sounds,” from which it would 
appear that the organs of hearing are subject 
to defects kindred in character to those which 
result in color-blindness: ‘‘ The phenomenon 
of color-blindness is a familiar fact; but an 
analogous phenomenon, what might be called 
pitch-deafness, though not uncommon, is not 
so generally known. By pitch-deafness is meant 
insensibility to certain sound-vibrations, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, used to illustrate the different grades 
of sensibility to sound by a very simple ex- 
periment, namely, by sounding a set of small 
organ-pipes of great acuteness of tone. The 
gravest note would be sounded first, and this 
would be heard by the entire class. Soon some 
one would remark, ‘ There, ’tis silent,’ whereas 
all the rest, perhaps, would distinctly hear the 
shrill piping continued. As the tone rose, one 
after another of the students would lose sensa- 
tion of the acute sounds, until finally they be- 
came inaudible to all. There is reason for sup- 
posing that persons whose ear is sensitive to 
very acute sounds are least able to hear very 
grave notes, and viceversa. Probably the hear- 
ing capacity of the buman ear ranges over no 
more than twelve octaves. The gravest note 
audible to the human ear is supposed to repre- 
sent about fifteen vibrations per second, and 
the sharpest forty-eight thousand per second. 
The auditory range of animals is doubtless very 
different from that of man; they hear sounds 
which are insensible to us, and vice versa, 
Many persons are insensible to the scream of 
the bat—it is too acute. But to the bat itself 
that sound must be in all cases perfectly sensi- 
ble. If, then, we suppose the bat to have an 
auditory range of twelve octaves, and its scream 
or cry to stand midway in that range, the ani- 
mal would hear tones some six octaves higher 
than those audible to the human ear—two and 
a half million vibrations per second. Scoresby 
and other arctic voyagers and whale-hunters 
have observed that whales have some means 
of communicating with one another at great 
distances. It is probable that the animals bel- 
low in a tone too grave for the human ear, but 
quite within the range of the cetacean ear.” 


In a recent number of the Levant Herald 
there appears a ‘“* Report of Progress” from 
the Palestine Exploring Expedition, under the 
command of Lieutenant Conder, R. E. From 
this we learn that of the six thousand square 
miles to be surveyed eighteen hundred are al- 
ready completed. Five of the most important 
of their recent discoveries are as follows: 1. 
Site of an unknown Jewish town. 2. Probable 
identification of Ecbatana. 3. Three groups 
of finely-finished tombs, superior to the Tomb 
of the Kings at Jerusalem, one of them being 
enameled and frescoed within. 4. Five fourth- 
century convents, hitherto unknown, with walls 
still standing. 5. Four other convents, in a 
less perfect state of preservation, ‘The report 
contains detailed descriptions of over five hun- 
dred ruined towns already visited. 


It is announced that Richard A. Proctor, the 
eminent English astronomer, is to deliver a 
course of scientific lectures in this country. 
The subjects chosen are as follows: “ The 
Sun ;” “The Sun’s Inner Family of Planets— 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Moon, and 
Mars;”’ ‘‘ The Giant Planets—Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune;” “Comets and Me- 
teors;”’ ‘“‘ Wonders of the Star-Depths;” 
“The Moon.’? We have already noticed Mr. 


Proctor’s complimentary opinions of Ameri- 
ean enterprise and zeal in this department of 








research, particularly with reference to our ex- 
tended preparation for viewing the coming 
transit of Venus; and those who are familiar 
with the recent controversy in which Mr. 
Proctor figured so prominently are aware that 
he is not only a learned astronomer, but is also 
master of a forcible style. 


Professor Marsh and the Yale-College Ex- 
ploring Party have returned from their geo- 
logical survey of the Uintah-Mountain region. 
The expedition was eminently successful, many 
discoveries of extinct animals having been 
made, While the Collegians have been thus 
actively engaged, Professor Hayden and his 
party have continued their survey of the North, 
Middle, and South Parks, in Colorado. So 
thorough has been the exploration of the 
mountain-ranges in this district that Professor 
Hayden writes, regarding it, as follows: “So 
carefully have all the elevations been done that 
our work will admit of a map in contour lines 
representing two hundred feet. Some portions 
have been far more minutely surveyed.” 


ADDITIONS TO THE CENTRAL PARK MENA- 
GERIE, FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEP- 
TEMBER 6, 18738. 

One Marmossr (Hapale yacchus). Habitat, Bra- 
zil. Presented by Mrs. V. E. Wetmore. 
One Atuiieator (Alligator Mississippiensis). 

Presented by Mr. Edward 8. Butler. 





Savings and Doings at Home 
and Abroad. 





HE International Patent Congress, in a use- 
ful session of five days at Vienna, adopted, 
besides other measures toward an equalization 
of patent-laws in all countries, three principal 
resolutions, expressing their general views on 
the subject they had met to discuss. Of these 
resolutions, the second and most important is 
as follows: “ An effective and useful patent- 
law must be based upon the following princi- 
ples: 1. The inventor or his legal representa- 
tive alone can obtain a patent, and such a 
patent cannot be refused to such represent- 
ative if he is a foreigner. A system of pre- 
liminary examinations should be adopted for 
the purpese of carrying out the provisions 
of the above. 2. A patent should either be 
nted for fifteen years or be susceptible of be- 
ing extended to that period. 38. Complete and 
detailed descriptions, such as will render the 
use and manufacture possible, must be pub- 
lished when the patent is issued. 4. The cost 
of a patent mast be moderate, but in the inter- 
est of the inventor an ascending scale of taxes 
should be established to annul useless patents 
as soon as possible. 5. Specifications of pat- 
ents should be obtainable by the public with 
ease. 6. It is desirable that measures should 
be adopted by which patentees should, when 
the public interest demands it, give the use of 
their inventions for an adequate compensation 
to proper persons. 7. The failure to introduce 
an invention in a country shall not work the 
forfeiture of the patent if the patented inven- 
tion has been applied at all, or if it has been 
put within the reach of the inhabitants of that 
country to acquire and apply the invention. 
For the rest, and particularly in respect to the 
proceedings in the granting of patents, the con- 
gress refers to the English, Belgian, and Amer- 
ican patent-law, and to the patent-laws drawn 
out for Germany by the union of German engi- 
neers.”’ 


The Nation, commenting on the English 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Marie Alacoque, 
says: ‘“‘It is suggested that this shrine was 
selected because the miracle in honor o¥ which 
it was erected is among the most doubtful on 
record, and the act of faith in making a pil- 

rimage to it is all the more consoling and edi- 
Hing on account of its incredibility. These 





modern pilgrimages, however, undertaken b 

rail and steam to places a few days off, ay 
small expense, and little danger to life, limb, 
or health, cannot really be very edifying or 
consoling either. It was the fashion, in former 
days, for devout men to make long journeys, 
with unboiled peas in their shoes, and a rope 
round their middle. This mode cf testifying 
their fuith in modern times may be an an- 
achronism; but, if any true Catholic reall 

wished to perform an act of devotion whic 

should be convincing, a great many modern 
equivalents for the old pilgrimage might be 
devised. The modern equjyalent, for instance, 
for begging your way, supposing the pilgrim- 
age to take place in America along the high- 
roads, would probably be an attempt to rice in 
a Pullman palace-car, without previously buy- 
ing your ticket, relying on the charity of the 
company to get you through. No pilgrim has 
ever tried this; but, if it succeeded, it may 
safely be predicted that the rush of American 
converts into the bosom of Mother Church 
would be unprecedented in the history of reli- 
gious revivals.” 


General Cluseret is writing a military his- 
tory of the Commune in one of the English 
monthlies, and in it we find more than one 
good story, illustrative of the sort of adven- 
turers that came to the surface during the boil- 
ing of the unsavory pot in which the dregs of 
all nations seem to have been mixed. He 
speaks very highly of the Pole, Dombrowski, 
as compared with some of the other military 
men with whom he had to deal. Yet of this 
very Dombrowski, and his exploits on the 
western side of Paris, he writes that he had 
received from him the following dispatch, ac- 
companied by a superb ham: “ After a bloody 
battle, we have recaptured our positions. Our 
troops carried forward our right wing, seized a 
provision-magazine belonging to the enemy, in 
which we found sixty wine-casks, containing 
hams, cheese, and bacon.” This was pleasant 
news, no doubt ; but, some days later, Clnseret 
received a bill for the hams from a grocer at 
Neuilly, Dombrowski having taken them from 
his own stores, and not from those of the 
enemy. Perhaps the most surprising part of 
the story is the close, where the narrator de- 
elares that he not only said nothing, but paid 
the bill, lest Dombrowski’s prestige should be 
injured. 


An evidence of the absorbing interest of 
the Tichborne case may be found in the follow- 
ing advertisement, which appears in the Lon- 
don Times; ** The claimant’s house, his butch- 
er’s shop, now standing in Wagga-Wagga, New 
South Wales, for sale. A splendid investment 
for speculators. The house is made of logs, 
has a brick chimney and a bark roof. On the 
door still remain penciled accounts of sales of 
meat, written by the claimant himself. The 
whole structure can be easily taken down ; the 
door, chimneys, and sheets of bark (roo 
packed in cases, and, by the aid of plans an 

hotographs, erected anywhere. The logs will 
be numbered and also the sheets of bark, and 
every thing done to render its reérection an 
easy matter. This remarkable specimen of an 
Australian bush-house, rendered particular] 
interesting through the most remarkable tri 
of modern times, will be sent some four hun- 
dred miles uy ey ey a and put on 
board a ship bound direct to London, for the 
sum of £2,400. Affidavits will also accompany 
it to prove its authenticity. The time occupied 
by transit will occupy nearly five months. 
hen the above-named sum is paid to the 
London branch of the Union Bank of Australia, 
in my name, immediate steps will be taken to 
forward the house, and instructions will be sent 
by the bank to the Melbourne branch.—G. B. 
Allen, Melbourne, Victoria.” 


Wheelwright Pond, in Lee, New Hamp- 
shire, must be—to the minds of contractors, at 
least—a very good representation of the Slough 
of Despond. It seems that an enterprising in- 
dividual made a contract some time since to 
build a road-bed along the edge of this re- 
markable body of water, for the Nashua and 
Rochester Railroad of that region. Accord- 
ingly, he brought his carts and laborers, and 
began to ‘‘ dump” earth and gravel upon the 
shore. But, as the clown’s ladv’er in Christ- 
mas pantomimes goes down through the floor 
as rapidly as the clown mounts it, so this 
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embankment d to disappear more and 
more quickly, as with greater and ter en- 


‘ergy the contractor dumped gravel upon its 


top. When, therefore, he had expended upon 
it gravel, labor, and energy, to the worth of six- 
teen thousand dollars, the contractor paused 
and investigated. It was discovered that the 
road-bed had gradually sunk, displacing the 
mud which formed the ordinary shore, and so 
forcing it into the centre of the pond, that an 
island was formed there, the top of which had 
just appeared above the water. The more the 
contractor dumped the higher the island grew ; 
but the embankment remained at its old ele- 
vation, and, as the contractor had undertaken 
to make a road-bed, and had no insular de- 
signs, he withdrew from the field a sadder and 
a wiser map. 


The Spectator remarks that ‘“‘the accounts 
of the coronation of the King of Norway at 
Drontheim are extremely picturesque, but for 
politicians their chief interest lies in this—the 
show that a royal family can be manufacture 
The family of Bernadotte has in many ways a 
difficult part to Play, having to govern two 
pountries very different in institutions, ways, 
and temper; having to keep on terms with two 
gigantic and not very frien y nations ; having 
to be most friendly to a third little pewer, 
which is half inclined to embrace and half in- 
elined to defy Sweden; having to do the work 
of government, yet not be despots ; and having 
to give a small people with a vast territory a 
chance of becoming great. They have done it 
all, and done it so well, that, while on the ha 

jest terins with their people, they stand with- 
in the inner circle of royalties nearly as unno- 
ticed ag if ag were descendants of Charle- 
=. It is the only case in Europe, but it is 
sufficient to show that a very curious experi- 
ment, the making from without of a queen-bee, 
is by no means either impossible or absurd. 
But for this example, we shouid be compelled 
to admit that the only choice lay between the 
republic and a well-worn caste, but the excep- 
tion is quite perfect.’’ 


In the place of the dark and almosé subter- 
ranean railroad-station, which all travelers be- 
tween Boston and New York are accustomed 
to enter at New Haven, there is soon to be be- 
gun anew and spacious building. It is to be 
two hundred and seventy-one feet in length by 
fifty-five feet wide. The foundation is laid on 
twelve hundred piles, driven from seventeen 
to twenty feet into the ground to hard bottom. 
The piles are spruce, + from Nova 
Scotia. The building is to three stories 
high, with a large basement. There are to be 
three towers, with rounded roofs, the highest 

int on the centre tower being eighty feet 

m the ground. The foundation-stones are 
Portland brown-stone. The walls, of pressed 
brick, will be relieved by trimming with pol- 
ished brown-stone. Light will be furnished 
by mullioned windows, which will be pointed 
with arches, also of brown-stone. The wait- 
ing-rooms will be large, and calculated for the 
comfort of the traveling public. The trains 
will not enter the building, but will come up 
on the south side. In addition to the build- 
ing, long and commodious platforms will be 
built to accommodate the heaviest trains. 


A correspondent of the New-York Observer, 
writing from St. John, New Brunswick, says 
the statements published in encyclopedias and 
geographies concerning the great variation of 
the tides in the Bay of — are much exag- 
gerated, though ‘the reality is wonderful 
enough.”” He propounds the following theory : 
“It is a common error to suppose that the 

eat rise of the tide in this bay is owing to 

elatitude. A little farther north, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, which is separated from these 
waters by a strip of land only a few miles wide, 
the rise and fall do not — mark more 
than six or — feet, and, at the open mouth 
of the Bay of Fundy itself, the tide is not ex- 
ceptionally great. The immense altitude and 
depression which it attains at different locali- 
ties on the waters connected with the bay, are 
owing altogether to the conformation of the 
shores, which causes a pressure of the water 
into a narrow compass, and forces it to a great- 
er elevation than it would reach on an open 
sea. The shores act like the sides of a funnel, 
compressing the water and adding to its cumu- 
lative force.” 





In an article on German emigration, the 
Pali Gazette a some interesting sta- 
tistics, from which we quote the following: 
“Tt seems that it is only for the last ten years 
that very accurate statistics have been pre- 
ays but ever since 1844 a registry has been 

ept, and from this it is shown that the num- 
bers emigrating from 1844 to 1871 were not less 
than 640,000 of whom three-fourths were adults, 
and two-thirds of these of the male sex. In 
the twenty-seven years there may, therefore, 
be considered to have been registered as emi- 
grants not less than 300,000 men, nearly all in 
the full vigor of life, but, if all not officiall 
recorded were added, this would probably swell 
the lists to nearly half a million, chiefly of the 
rural classes. On the other hand, there were 
rather over 100,000 persons returning or immi- 
grating ; but more than one-half of these were of 
classes that would be added to the population of 
thetowns. The emigration fever began in West 
Prussia chiefly, but has now extended largely 
to the most eastern districts of the kingdom, 
where it is at its highest.” 


The St. Louis Globe very properly calls at- 
tention to the fact that the very men who, in 
case of a railway accident, can and should sup- 
ply the most trustworthy information in regard 
to it, are generally the least disposed to com- 
municate any of the facts, and ordinarily appear 
to take inquiries as personal insults, or assaults 
upon the standing of “‘the road.”” The Globe 
says: ‘* Why is it that railroad officials invari- 
ably place themselves in an attitude of hostility 
to the whole world whenever one of their so- 
called accidents makes them the natural centre 
of inquiry for particulars? Did any one ever 
see a president, or a superintendent, or any 
official of any grade, who knew any thing at 
all about an accident, even at the time when 
the wrecking-train was on its way to the scene 
of disaster? Jn the recent accident, which 
must have been known at the offices of the 
company in this city’’ (St. Louis), “and in Chi- 
cago, no information was vouchsafed the pub- 
lic except such as the press could find out for 
itself.”’ 

Few people would imagine that the com- 
mon black-lead, with which countless pencils 
have made us familiar, could be made to do 
service in an ornamental capacity ; yet, a letter 
from the Vienna Exhibition tells a different 
story: “‘ The Fabers,”’ it says, “who control 
the best mines of graphite, the material of 
which pencils are made, show some very curi- 
ous jewelry of black-lead in their case. There 
are pins of this material, set in gold and 
adorned with pearls. There are others repre- 
senting half-open pods with the peas showing 
ait the crack, others of husks and ears of corn, 
others a little bunch of current-leaves with the 
fruit upon it. Certainly, out of this material, 
they have shown some very artistic work. 
Though hardly to be described as jewelry, one 
of the prettiest things in this case is a mass 
of the graphite with a butterfly resting on one 
corner.”’ 


It appears, from a letter published in the 
isservatore no, from Monsignor Longuil- 
lot, Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, that religious 
5 gee are beginning to be fashionable in 
Yhina as well asin France. ‘On the Ist of 
May,”’ says monsignor, a procession went to 
the mountain of Leo - Le, on whose summit 
there is a temple dedicated to the Virgin, under 
the title of ‘ Auxilium Christianorum.’” He 
adds that, ‘‘ according to the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Chinese, so magnificent a display 
had never been seen there before. Seven mis- 
sionaries and agreat number of Europeans, in- 
cluding upward of seventy of the leading in- 
habitants of the town, took part in the proces- 
sion. The total number of Yay present 
was upward of fifteen thousand. At least two 
thousand of these were Christians, and one 
twelve hundred had previously taken the com- 
munion.”’ 


The “Fusion” is said to be getting con- 
fused again, because the Comte de Chambord 
adheres to his white flag, which France, seeing 
in it the emblem of despotism and clericalism, 
will not have. The Orleanists, moreover, think 
that Henri Cinq should at least promulgate a 
charter, which, of course, Henri Cinq, who 
does not care to reign except as sovereign, will 
not do. The influence of the pope is to be 
brought to bear upon him, the papacy denying 











all divine right except its own; but even that 


may fail. ‘That is the good,” says the Spec- 
ater, “of these Bourbous is the rile of pre- 
tenders. They have such a splendid capacity 
for ruining their own cause! A Hapsburg 
would have been King of France or Spain by 
this time, but the stars in their courses fight 
against a race which seems doon-ed to be al- 
ways a bad alternative.” 


Glass bonnets are among the novelties of 
the Vienna Exposition. These articles come 
from Bohemia, and specimens have been sent to 
Paris and London, and some also to this coun- 
try, in the hope that they will become popular 
and be “all the fashion” this fall, The bon- 
net is described as made of loose pieces of 
glass, fastened a together by a gutta- 

ercha band, which allows it to conform to the 
iead. Inside there is a lining of silk, and the 
trimmings are various. Birds and flowers are 
chiefly used for orr.amentation, colored so natu- 
rally that in appearance they are far superior 
to the ordinary artificial goods. A bonnet of 
glass weighs but a few ounces; they are ve 
durable ; rain will not spot them, and the cost 
is said to be small. 


The San Francisco News-Letter rejoices at 
the death of Mirambo, a mighty prince of Cen- 
tral Africa. ‘‘ We can bear,’’ it says, “* with 
despots who observe the decencies of life; but 
a tyrant who dresses himself with a single 
banana-leaf, and on Sundays wears only one 
ring through his nose, cannot be countenanced 
conscientiously. A monarch, who would take 
the trousers sent from missionary - inspired 
ladies of Aberdeen, split them in half, fill them 
with sand, and make a war-club of each leg, 
cannot be forgiven on grounds of mere eccen- 
tricity. Mirwmbo had a habit of shoving his 
crown suddenly under his son when the prince 
went to sit down, so that. the spikes would 
make him screech. The father enjoyed the 
joke as much as if he had been brought up 
and educated on a comic journal.” 


A Boston journal has become anxious about 
the safety of the great African explorer, be- 
cause it has of late heard so little of him; and 
it begs Dr. Livingstone’s friends of the Netw- 
York Herald to supply the public with infor- 
mation. It is true that the journalists, to 
whom we fear the doctor appeared only in the 
light of an available “ sensation,” have forgot- 
ten him; but recent English news shows us 
that, in his own country at least, he is subject 
to no neglect. The British Government has 
just conferred upon him a pension of fifteen 
1undred dollars per annum; and he has only 
to aj r at home to take possession at once 
of this welcome addition to his income. But 
of what benefit a pension is to be to him so 
long as he prefers to live in the neighborhood 
of Usyanyembe is not clear. 


The evil influence of “‘ employment agen- 
cies’? upon domestic service is felt in London 
as well as New York. One of the leading jour- 
nals, referring to the subject, says: ‘It is 
probable that the true cause of growing difli- 
culty of obtaining or retaining good domestic 
servants, is, in great measure, the growth of 
‘ registration - offices,’ which have sprung up 
like mushroons in all the big towns during the 
last few years. These offices, and the increased 
facilities of locomotion, have converted domes- 
tic servants from faithful retainers into a no- 
madic tribe, and they restlessly wander from 

lace to place like unlaid spirits, too often find- 
ing their last home in the prison, the lunatic 
asylum, or the workhouse.” 


“The ‘devouring activity’ of the French 
prefects, says the Full Mall Gazette, ** has never 
received a better illustration than in the de- 

artment of the Dréme, which is presided over 
t a functionary who will not tolerate the rev- 
olutions.even of Nature. It was thought that 
his confrére at Lyons, who has made_him- 
self notorious by his hostility to the civil bu- 
rials and the republican journals in that city, 
was the enfant chéri of the Place de Beauveau:: 
but he must yield the palm to the Prefect of 
the Dréme, who has appointed a commissivn, 
composed of a general, several engineers, a 
judge, and a priest, for the purpose of ‘ study- 
ing the shocks of earthquake which have been 
very frequent of late, and of suggesting some 
remedy !’”’ 
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The Atheneum administers the following 
sharp rap to Mr. Joaquin Miller in its last 
seater: “We have been unfortunate enough 
to incur the displeasure of Mr. Joaquin Miller. 
Our reviewer, having said that his new book 
was a dull romance, Mr. Miller, who thinks 
otherwise, writes to us that he wishes ‘to tell 
him to his teeth that he is a liar, a coward, and a 
cur.’ Mr. Miller states that he has written 
without consultation with his publisher. We 
think that a gentleman of the high reputation 
of his publisher, will be shocked when he 
hears how sadly wanting Mr. Miller is in the 
courtesies of life and the advantages of educa- 
tion.’ 


A recent writer on the Mormons and their 
system, who lived a long time in Utah, says: 
“Mormonism is even a greater humbug as an 
industrial system than as a religion—there is 
less production to the number of workers— 
though, take it as one may, it is the champion 
humbug of modern times. Tt began ona stolen 
romance fraudulently. palmed off as a bible. 
Its prophet was a fiddling sot; his successor 
is socially a boor, and, as a financier or man- 
ager, the worst-overrated man of his age; and 
ita pretenses of industry, morality, and so- 
briety, are even more fraudulent and unfounded 
than its claims as a religion.” 


The greatness of India is hardly appreciated 
by the Western world. Bombay, for instance, 
is the third largest city in the British Empire ; 
it is considerably more populous than New 
York, and nearly as rich ; and the province at- 
tached to it is on an equality with a first-class 
European state. The province of Madras con- 
tains more men than France; Lower Bengal 
has a population now known to equal that 
spread over the enormous area of the Russian 
Empire; and the Punjab, the poorest Indian 
province, is more populous than Spain, and has 
a considerably larger public revenue. 


Mr. Ruskin has now fallen afoul of Darwin, 
and declares, in his last essay, that “‘ we might 
sufficiently represent the general manner of 
conclusion in the Darwinian system by the 
statement that, if you fasten a hair-brush to a 
mill-wheel, with the handle forward, so as to 
develop itself into a neck by moving always in 
the same direction, and within continual hear- 
ing of a steam-whistle, after a certain number 
of revolutions, the hair-brush will fall in love 
with the whistle; they will marry, lay an egg, 
and the product will be a nightingale.” 


A collision on one of our Western railroads, 
the other day, revealed to us a brakeman who, 
if ignorance is bliss, must be the happiest per- 
son in the United States. He had been sent 
buck to signal one of the trains, in accordance 
with the rule that requires a signal to be sent 
eight hundred yards. He failed to go fur 
enough; and, at the investigation, said thet he 
went back “‘ about a mile; did not know exact- 
ly how far a mile is; thought it was eighty or 
ninety yards; didn’t know exactly how many 
feet in a yard; thought there was about eight.” 


If we may believe a German official paper 
(the C of the n Empire), the 
relations between Prince Bismarck and Count 
von Roon, so often said to be unsatisfactory, 
are of the most cordial character. It asserts, 
in proof of this, that it is intended to create a 
war department of Empire, to be wholly in- 
dependent of the Prussian ministry, and ex- 
clusively subordinate to the chancellor, and 
that Count von Roon has given his assent to 
the plan. 


Punch gives the following dialogue as an 
illustration of what London “crushes” are 
coming to: “‘ By-the-by, Lady Chowder, have 
you met the Partingtons lately?” ‘ Not for 
an age! They were at my ball last night, but 
I didn’t see them. By-the-way, did you ha 
pen to be there, Cuptain Smythe?” ‘Oh, 
yes! Enjoyed myself immensely!” “So 
glad!” 


Alexandre Dumas, pire, was one day asked 


to contribute ten francs for the funeral of a 
dailiff who had died in destitute circumstances. 
“ What!’’ exclaimed the novelist, ‘‘ ten francs 
only for burying a bailiff! Here are a hundred 
francs—bury ten bailiffs.”’ 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps refers to Miss 
Smiley, the Quaker preacher, as “‘a woman 








who bas a voice as sweet asa robin’s, a face 
as serene as a madonna’s, and a purpose as 
fixed as a => and who wears her bonnet 
into the pulpit besides.”’ 


Prince Bismarck is enjoying a very quiet 
time at Varzin, improving his estate, seeing no 
one, and apparently paying no attention to po- 
litical affairs. 


Count von Moltke, whose head is as bare as 
a billiard-ball, is said to be much annoyed by 
—— from his countrywomen for locks 
of his hair! 


A speech of the Duc de Broglie, at a recent 
banquet, seems to point to an early restoration 
of the French monarchy. 





Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


EPTEMBER 5.—Death, at New Orleans, 
La., of Christian Roselius, an eminent 


lawyer. 

Cholera epidemic at Millersburg, Ky., 
abated. 

President Salmeron, of Spain, and his min- 
istry, resign. Castelar, nominated as Salme- 
ron’s successor, demands extraordinary powers, 
and that the Cortes shall not adjourn until im- 
portant measures are disposed of. 


SerremBer 6.—The Plaza Vapor, a square 
of buildings in Havana, Cuba, destroyed by 
fire. Twenty lives reported lost, and twenty- 
five hundred persons rendered homeless. Loss 
estimated from $3,000,000 to $8,000,000. 


SzpremBer 7.—A mass-meeting of six thou- 
sand working-men and sympathizers held in 
London. 

Castelar elected president of Spain by the 
Spanish Cortes, with extraordinary powers. 


Srepremser 8.—Death, at Baltimore, Md., of 
W. S. Waters, a prominent lawyer. Judge 
T. S. Crawford, and District-Attorney A. H. 
Harris, of the Twelfth Judicial District of 
Louisiana, assassinated by unknown parties 
near Winnesboro, Ia. 

Carlists besiege Olot, in Gerona. A regi- 
ment of Spanish government troops at Berga 
mutiny, and compel their officers to leave the 
town. New Spanish ministry under Castelar 
formed as follows : Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Carvajal; of Justice, Debrio; of Finance, 
Pedregal; of Public Works, Berges ; of War, 
Lieutenant-General Sanches Bregna; of the 
Marine, Oreiro ; of the Interior, Maisonave; of 
the Colonies, Soler. 


SzrremBeR 9.—The Geneva award, $15,500,- 
000, paid into the United States Treasury by 
the authorized agents of Great Britain. 

The Spanish Generals Gonzales, Ceballos, 
and Pavia, promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
generals. General Salcedo succeeds General 
Campos as commander of the Republican furces 
besieging Cartagena, General Campos having 
assumed command in Valencia. 

Death, at Cambridge, Mass., of Willard 
Phillips, LL. D. 


Serremser 10.—Death, at Portland, Me., 
of Judge Ashur Ware, noted for his maritime 
decisions, 

The Holliday-Street Theatre at Baltimore, 
Md., burned. 

Yellow fever raging at Shreveport, La. 

Advices of the wreck of the nglish bark 
Prospero off Bahia, Brazil. Crew saved. 

Salmeron elected President of the Spanish 
Cortes. 

Dispatch that Vice-Admiral Sir Hastings 
Yelverton, commanding the British squadron 
in the Mediterranean, offered to surrender the 
captured frigutes, Vittoria and Almanza, to 
the Spanish Government, if a crew of five hun- 
dred men were placed on each vessel. 


Szerremser 11.—Intelligence that the Ti- 
gress, dispatched by the United States Govern- 
ment in search of the Polaris, had discovered 
the winter quarters of the crew, 14th ultimo. 
near Littleton Island, on the main-land of 
Greenland, Esquimaux stated that the crew 
had sailed southward in June, in two whale- 





boats constructed from the wreck of the Po- 
laris, and that the remains of the ship had 
sunk in July. The Tigress and Juniata con- . 
tinued searching for the crew. 

A coroner’s jury at Williamsburgh, N. Y., 
find Sarah Merrigan guilty of murdering Mar- 
garet Hamill, 2d instant. 

General E. 8. McCook, Territorial Secretary 
of Dakota, assassinated by P. T. Wintermute, 
a banker, in consequence of an altercation. 

Railroad accident in Spain ; six passengers 
killed, many wounded. 


SzrremBer 12.—Intelligence of the death, 
at Berlin, Prussia, of Dr. Otto Obermeier, an 
eminent German physician ; and at Paris, 28th 
ultimo, of M. Bennekine, a celebrated Russian 
physician. 

Dispatch of a riot in Madras, India. Troops 
had restored order, and killed eight rioters. 

Dispatch of the capture of Fort'Vaecarlos 
by the Carlists. 


SepremBer 13.—Announcement of death, by 
suicide, of the Austro-Hungarian Prince Nich- 
olus Paul Charles Esterhazy De Galantha. 








Hotices, 


PROGRESS IN AMERICAN IN 
VENTION.—We are informed that the Wheeler & 
Wilson Manufacturing Company has ly perfected 
and is now introducing a new and meritorious Sewing 
Machine, the New Wheeler & Wilson No. 6, which is 
constructed on novel principles, and seems destined to 
revolutionize the sewing hinery of factories 

This seems to be one of the reasons why this Com- 
pany has received, at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 
1873, both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand 
Medal for Progress, since receiving the highest pre- 
miums at former World's Expositions, and is the only 
sewing machine company recommended by the Inter- 
national Fury for the Grand Diploma of Honor. 

— 














TO INVESTORS.—To those who wish 
to reinvest Coupons or Dividends, and those who wish 
to increase their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend the Sev- 
en-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, as well secured and unusually productive. — 
Jay Cooxs & Co. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKXS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St., N. Y. 





WESTERN TRAVEL.  Appletons’ 
Hand-Book of American Travel. Western Jour. A 
complete guide to all places on Western routes of travel 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, including the 
Yosemite, and all places-of resort on the Pacific slope; 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers; 
full description of all Western cities and railroad routes ; 
with maps. Cloth, flexible. Price, $2.00. 

D. Aprpteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN GUIDE 
Book. Illustrated. Part I., including England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland. Part 
II., including Switzerland, Northern and Southern 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. To each part is appended a 
Vocabulary of Travel, in the language of the several 
countries. Sirth edition, for 1873. Published in two 
separate volumes, or in one volume complete. In mo- 
rocco, gilt. Price, $6.50. 

D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York 








COOPER'S SEA TALES.—A new 
and cheap edition. illustrated by Darley. To be 
completed in five volumes, uniform with the “ Leather- 
Stocking Tales.” “The Pilot,” “The Red Rover,” 
“The Wing-and-Wing,” now ready. By J. Fext- 
moRE Cooper. 8vo, paper covers. With eight illus- 
trations, by F. O. C. Darley, to each volume. Price, 
75 cents each; cloth, $1.25. D. Aprizton & Co., 
Publishers, 549 & ss: Broadway, N. Y. 





